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Editor  &  Publisher 


Our  gratitude  to  Newspaper  Editorial  Workshop  Services  for  honor¬ 
ing  us  with  our  second  consecutive  Edmund  C.  Arnold  Award  for 
newspaper  excellence  in  typography  and  design. 

In  presenting  the  trophy  (a  successor  to  the  Ayer  Cup),  Workshop 
Services  director  Robert  A.  Juran  said,  “Chicago  Today  should  be 
used  in  every  newsroom  and  every  journalism  school  in  America 
as  a  practical  textbook  on  how  to  design  a  newspaper.” 

We  think  our  look  is  part  of  the  reason  more  young,  affluent  people 
are  turning  to  Chicago  Today.  Apparently,  good  graphics  make  for 
good  demographics. 
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Writing  worth  reading. 
And  repeating. 
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On  April  21,1856 

Patrick  Michael  Kelly  received  ane  of  the  6,000  free  copies  of  the  new,  4- 
poge,  Albany  Morning  Times.  Along  with  the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Germans, 
the  Jews,  and  the  Slovaks,  he  read  with  wonder  and  scepticism  the  original 
editor's  pledge  to  inflexibly  adhere  to  an  independence  from  all  political 
parties. 

The  vitality  of  the  new  paper  blew  like  a  fresh  breeze  through  the  political 
press  of  the  day  and  matched  the  vitality  of  the  new  peoples  from  the  old 
world. 

They  both  grew  and  prospered. 


And,  On  Sunday,  February  14,  1971 

the  same  descendants  of  the  Kellys,  the  Munsells,  the  Van  Schuylers,  the  Sol¬ 
omons  and  the  Pukanskys,  received  a  1 1  5-year  milestone  of  the  Times-Union. 
On  that  date  we  published  the  largest  single  edition  in  the  history  of  our  news¬ 
papers  —  252  pages,  with  more  than  360,000  lines  of  advertising. 

This  milestone  is  a  significant  tribute  to  the  continuing  vitality  of  the  people 
and  our  newspaper  in  New  York  State's  4th  metro  market  and  the  nation's 
6th  top  test  market. 

In  Albany's  Capitaland  our  newspapers  continue  to  dominate  our 
market  in  circulation  and  advertising. 


Capital  Newspapers  Group 

•  MORNING  TIMES-UNION  •  SUNDAY  TIMES-UNION 
•  EVENING  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS-UNION  STAR 

Hearst’s  Capitaland  Newspapers  Group 

Represented  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives.  Inc. 
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70s:  PAYOFF  YEARS  FROM  SPACE 

NEO*-Space:  Junkyard  or  Gold  Mine? 


More  than  a  few  times  lately, 
we’ve  read  that  the  space  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  vast  waste  of  money; 
that  spending  billions  in  space 
supports  a  satellite  junkyard 
with  little  or  no  value  to  those 
of  us  on  Earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  we’ve 
heard  some  space  enthusiasts 
try  to  counter  this  argument 
with  claims  that  the  real  value 
of  the  space  program  is  proven 
by  such  space  spin-offs  as  non¬ 
stick  cookware  and  system  en¬ 
gineering. 

Putting  these  not-too-useful 
extremes  of  opinion  aside,  there 
are  some  hard,  cold  facts  that 
we  can  examine  .  .  .  facts  that 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  while 
many  beneficial  technological 
spin-offs  have  resulted  from 
space  research  and  complex 
missions,  the  real  payoff  from 
the  space  program  lies  in  ex¬ 
ploiting  space  itself  to  help 
solve  many  problems  on  Earth. 
Where  all  this  happens  is  in 
the  Near  Earth  Orbit  region  of 
space,  NEO-Space.  Far  from 
being  a  junkyard,  it’s  really  a 
gold  mine — from  which  the  world 
is  just  beginning  to  extract  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  such 
earthly  benefits  as  greatly  im¬ 
proved  communications,  naviga¬ 
tion,  weather  prediction,  and 
more  efficient  management  of 
our  environment.  The  U.S.  space 
program  of  the  ’60s  has  devel¬ 
oped  and  demonstrated  our 
ability  to  do  this  from  NEO- 
Space.  In  the  decade  ahead,  the 
mother  lode  of  NEO-Space  will 
produce  even  more  economically 
competitive  ways  of  doing  things 
on  Earth.  And  we  will  do  them 
that  way  because  it’s  better  and 
cheaper,  not  because  it’s  a 
scientific  curiosity  or  a  Federal 
dole  to  the  Space  Industry.  We 
can  do  these  things  without 
short-changing  other  national 
programs,  as  the  1971  federal 
budget  shows  ...  for  instance, 
$3.4  billion  for  space,  and  $77.2 
billion  for  social  actions  (in 
community  development,  hous¬ 
ing,  education,  health  and  in¬ 
come  security).  It’s  patently  not 
an  "either/or”  situation. 

Just  what  is  NEO-Space?  It’s 
a  cold,  dark  vacuum  that  sur¬ 
rounds  our  planet,  beginning 
some  100  miles  from  Earth  and 
extending  to  22,000  miles  from 
the  planet.  Increasingly,  nations 
have  recognized  the  importance 
of  exploiting  NEO-Space.  Since 
1957,  when  Russia’s  first  tiny 
satellite  was  launched  into 
NEO-Space,  twelve  nations  have 
launched  1169  spacecraft  into 
orbit  around  our  Earth.  The 
United  States  alone  has  launched 


656  satellites  into  NEO-Space, 
of  which  303  remain  in  orbit 
and  comprise  more  than  70  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  satellites  presently 
there.  With  this  experience  has 
come  added  efficiency  and 
lower  costs.  The  U.S.  can  now 
boast  over  90  percent  success 
in  its  space  launches,  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  from  the 
40  percent  efficiency  in  1958. 
The  cost  of  putting  a  payload 
in  orbit  can’t  be  called  “cheap,” 
but  we’re  working  the  problem. 

It  cost  $1  million  a  pound  to 
deliver  a  payload  to  orbit  10 
years  ago,  whereas  it  costs  a 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  that, 
$1000  a  pound,  to  deliver  a  pay- 
load  to  orbit  today.  And  with 
the  advent  of  a  reuseable  space 
shuttle,  the  cost  is  expected  to 
come  down  even  further,  and 
may  go  below  $100  per  pound 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  When 
that  happens,  you’ll  really  see 
the  hard-headed  buyers  queue 
up  for  a  piece  of  the  NEO-Space 
action. 

In  addition  to  costing  less  per 
launch  and  per  pound  in  orbit, 
today’s  U.S.  satellites  carry 
much  larger  payloads,  provide 
more  and  improved  data  and 
last  longer.  For  example,  the 
current  Nimbus  weather  satellite 
contains  eight  separate  major 
experiments,  six  more  than  the 
first  Nimbus.  And,  Nimbus  3  is 
still  functioning  more  than  19 
months  after  it  was  launched: 
far  exceeding  its  design  life 
and  clearly  pointing  the  way 
to  years  of  life  for  future 
missions. 

Let’s  look  at  some  of  the 
measurable  results  that  NEO- 
Space  is  already  yielding  on 
Earth.  In  just  13  years,  we  have 
come  from  the  first  launching 
to  the  already  accomplishing 
operational  tasks  ranging  from 
communications  to  weather  ob¬ 
servations.  This  short  cycle  is 
impressive;  it  took  a  century 
for  the  electric  motor  to  gradu¬ 
ate  from  a  scientific  curiosity 
to  a  utilitarian  device.  Even 
with  today’s  electronic  and 
atomic  timetables,  NEO-Space 
holds  the  course  record. 

Competitively,  communications 
satellites  lead  this  parade.  To¬ 
day,  communications  satellites 
already  have  a  demonstrable 
impact  on  life: 

—  international  calls  rou¬ 
tinely  travel  via  satellite; 
ten  million  trans-oceanic 
calls  traveled  via  satellite 
in  1970. 

—  the  global  satellite  com¬ 
munications  system  now  has 
more  than  10,000  circuits 


across  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  or  roughly 
three  times  the  total  cable 
circuits. 

—  because  of  both  satellite 
and  cable  technology  ad¬ 
vancement,  the  cost  of  in¬ 
ternational  communications 
is  going  down:  a  3-minute 
call  from  New  York  to 
London  cost  $9  in  1965,  but 
costs  $5.40  this  year,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  40  percent. 

—  last  year,  a  communica¬ 
tions  satellite  enabled  more 
than  30,000  doctors  in 
Europe  to  participate  in  a 
three-hour,  trans-Atlantic 
conference  with  doctors  in 
Houston  and  San  Antonio, 
literally  a  closed  circuit 
“convention.” 

This  illustrates  that  sound 
economics  do  lead  to  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  NEO-Space.  Even 
at  $1000  a  pound,  man  commu¬ 
nicates  faster,  better,  and 
cheaper  through  space! 

But  examples  abound  of  other 
satellites  in  NEO-Space  making 
contributions  to  the  quality  of 
life  on  Earth.  Prediction  of 
weather  has  great  implications 
in  agriculture,  recreation  and 
other  areas,  and  is  greatly  aided 
by  the  availability  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  information  from 
meteorological  satellites. 

—  today,  sophisticated 
weather  satellites  measure 
all  aspects  of  global  weath¬ 
er  that  influence  our  en¬ 
vironment,  from  cloud  mo¬ 
tion  to  temperature  and 
moisture  at  various  altitudes 
in  the  atmosphere. 

—  one  instrument  alone  on 
a  Nimbus  satellite  measures 
the  vertical  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  every 
day  provides  the  equivalent 
of  10,000  conventional  at¬ 
mospheric  soundings  by 
balloon  or  sounding  rocket. 


—  authoritative  sources  es¬ 
timate  that  without  early, 
and  credible,  satellite  warn¬ 
ing  about  Hurricane  Camille, 
some  50,000  people  might 
have  perished. 

—  conservative  estimates 
put  the  amount  of  money 
that  could  be  saved  by 
more  accurate  weather  fore¬ 
casting  at  more  than  $2 
billion  annually,  with  sig¬ 
nificant  implications  in  ac¬ 
tivities  ranging  from  farm¬ 
ing  to  recreation  to  tourism. 

The  future  is  even  brighter 
for  mining  NEO-Space.  New 
communications  satellites  will 
enable  developing  countries  of 
the  world  to  project  themselves 
into  the  mainstream  of  our 
modern  world  economically  by 
televising  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  programs  throughout  the 
remote  regions  of  their  coun¬ 
tries.  And,  today,  new  satellites 
are  being  developed  to  improve 
the  management  of  earth  re¬ 
sources  through  the  use  of 
spacecraft  remote  sensing  data. 
Using  Earth  Resource  Tech¬ 
nology  Satellites,  the  first  to  be 
launched  next  year,  mankind 
will  be  able  to  detect  erosion 
and  pollution  quickly,  in  time  to 
prevent  disaster  or  disturbances 
of  the  delicate  balance  of  the 
Earth’s  many  ecological  systems. 

We  are  entering  the  real  pay¬ 
off  years  in  space,  an  age  in 
which  we  will  see  even  greater 
economic  gains  from  the  space 
investments  of  the  ’60s.  We’re 
already  successfully  using  space 
for  communications  and  weather. 
We’ve  gained  experience,  honed 
our  technologies,  and  are  now 
ready  to  fully  exploit  NEO-Space 
in  the  1970s.  Far  from  a  “junk¬ 
yard,”  NEO-Space  represents  a 
gold  mine  of  opportunity  for 
the  world.  Space  Division,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  Valley 
Forge,  Pennsylvania. 

*NEAR  EARTH  ORBIT 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  l^enora  Williamson 

FOR  WHOM  THE  BELL  BANGS— The  only  “nickel-plated 
surviving  hand  tool  of  the  pre-computer  years”  at  the  New  York 
general  desk  of  the  Associated  Press  performed  efficiently  in 
its  emergency  assignment  after  the  Los  Angeles  earthquake. 
During  the  time  an  open  phone  line  from  LA  to  the  general  desk 
was  prime  route  for  quake  news,  editor  Joe  DiLeo  guarded 
the  eastern  end  of  the  line — hut  when  NY  needed  those  busy  LA 
fellows  a  way  to  summon  them  to  the  phone  was  a  problem.  So 
the  ancient  bell  that  mustered  copy  boys  in  New  York  longer 
than  senior  staffers  care  to  remember  was  moved  near  the  open 
phone.  Three  smart  bangs  on  the  bell  in  New  York  could  be 
heard  loud  and  clear  in  the  W  est  Coast  newsroom. 

*  *  * 

RAINMAKER  PLANS  TO  SOAK  W.  TEXAS  wrote  the 
Savannah  Morning  News  head  man  for  the  story  of  a  rainmaker 
being  hired  at  $2,000  an  inch  to  come  up  with  five  inches  of 
rain  for  parched  Stonewall  County  by  March. 

Happy  Unbirlliday  to  Yon  .  .  . 

Happy  Unbirlliday,  G.  Washington 

— thus  sang  out  a  page  one  head  in  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  over  its  long  holiday  story. 

*  *  * 

YANKEE  DOODLES  is  a  ccdumn  in  the  Grandiille  (Mich.) 
Star  written  appropriately  enough  by  Steve  Yankee,  managing 
editor  of  Almanac  Publications.  The  other  day  Steve  told  about 
an  Army  chaplain  who  juit  this  sign-of-the-times  on  his  door: 
“If  you  have  troubles,  come  in  and  tell  us  about  them.  If  you 
haven't  any,  come  in  anyway  and  tell  us  how  you  manage." 

*  *  * 

IT’S  NOT  A  BIT  TOO  SOON  for  some  Kentuckians  to  begin 
the  annual  search  in  basements,  closets,  and  garages  for  fishing 
paraphernalia,  wrote  editor  Peter  Conn  in  his  editorial  page 
column  “Prose  and  Conn”  for  the  Jefferson  Reporter  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  undeterred  by  a  page  one  story  on  the  7.9  inches  of  snow- 
covering  the  area.  Peter  was  suggesting  his  readers  be  ready 
for  the  first  sign  of  a  warm  day,  but  the  column  sounded  like 
that  of  a  writer  who  would  be  leading  the  parade  to  pond, 
lake,  and/or  stream.  The  editor  listed  some  standard  equip¬ 
ment  in  an  average  tackle  box — such  as  three  used  flashlight 
batteries  and  one  out-of-date  car  key. 

*  *  * 

CAUTION — POLAR  BEAR  \REA  is  one  sign  greeting 
deplaning  passengers  at  Fort  Churchill.  Manitoba.  When 
writer-photographer  Fred  Bruemmer  went  to  the  polar  bear 
capital  of  the  world  (the  only  town  to  have  four  full-time  bear 
chasers)  to  do  a  feature  for  Canada’s  U  eekend  Magazine, 
Frank  Lowe  in  his  editor's  notes  explained  that  Bruemmer  is 
one  of  the  very  few  men  who  can  claim  to  have  given  artificial 
respiration  to  a  polar  bear.  It  happened  on  an  earlier  assign¬ 
ment  when  conservations  were  tagging  bears  and  one  seemingly- 
expired  after  a  drug-filled  dart  overdid  its  work.  Bruemmer 
pumped  one  lung  side  of  the  comatose  700-pound  bear  while 
a  scientist  pounded  the  other  side.  At  first  flicker  of  an  eye 
lid,  photographer  and  scientist  wisely  took  off:  the  bear 
rolled  over,  got  up.  and  walked  away. 

*  *  •*■ 

THE  NE\^S  BUDfiET  WONT  STAND  THE  EXPENSE— 
That’s  how  Harold  Bradley,  Raals  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat  editor,  declined  a  news  tip  from  an  excited  man  who 
rushed  into  the  office  to  say  he  had  seen  someone  walking 
around  on  the  moon.  The  fellow  wanted  $.S  the  paper  gives 
each  week  for  the  best  news  tip,  but  Bradley  told  him  it  was 
news  all  right,  hut  too  far  away  for  the  Democrat  to  cover. 

*  *  * 

HO^  IT  AS — The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  have  been  using  promotion  pieces  about  staffers 
headed  “Newspeople"’  with  on-the-job  photos.  When  it  came 
the  turn  of  Erskine  Currie,  night  state  editor  on  the  C-j,  he 
explained  how  he  got  into  the  newspaper  business:  “I  think 
1  was  going  through  the  college  registration  line  and  some¬ 
body  asked  what  I  was  going  to  major  in.  so  I  just  said 
journalism.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY 

28-March  12 — AP  seminar  for  Sunday  and  Weekend  newspaper  editors. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

MARCH 

4-9 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Paraisio-Marriott  Hotel,  Aca¬ 
pulco,  Mexico. 

7-9 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western).  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

7-9 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas. 

7-10 — INCFO-NPRA  seminar  on  compensation  practices.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Atlanta. 

I  1-13 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Chalfonte-Had- 
don  Hall,  Atlantic  City.  N.J. 

11- 13 — Suburban  Newspaper  Publishers  Seminar.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

12- 13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines.  Velvet  Cloak 
Inn,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

13- 14 — Texas-New  Mexico  AP  Managing  Editors.  Downtown  Holiday  Inn, 

El  Paso. 

13-14 — Texas  Press  Association.  Web  Offset  Seminar.  Holiday  Inn,  Brown- 
wood. 

13- 15 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Muehlebach, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

14- 16 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
14-17 — SNPA  Seminar;  The  Insurance  Crisis.  Florida  State  University,  Tal¬ 
lahassee,  Fla. 

14-26 — API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

17- 19 — Composition  Systems  seminar.  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

18- 20— N  ew  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

18- 20 — North  &  East  Texas  Press  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview. 

19- 21 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 
19-21 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  City  Editors'  Workshop.  Gateway  Hotel, 

St.  Louis. 

24- 25 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  Embajador,  Santo  Domingo. 

25- 26 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Molly  Pitcher 
Inn,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

25- 27 — National  Newspaper  Association  government  workshop.  Washington, 
D.C. 

26- 27 — Texas  Press  Association  mechanical  conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville. 

26-27 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

26-27 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference.  Union,  Washington. 
28-April  9 — API  seminar  for  investigative  reporters.  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

31-April  2 — Georgia  Press  Association.  News  workshop.  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens. 

APRIL 

1-2 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Reporters'  Workshop.  Georgia  Center, 
Athens,  Ga. 

1- 3 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

2- 3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference.  Knoxville. 

2-3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4  Conference.  Cincinnati. 

4-6 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey, 
Pa. 

4-8 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Mountain  Shadows 
Hotel,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

4-9 — PNPA  reporters'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

4-11 — International  Want  Ad  Week. 

1  13-16 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash- 

1  ington,  D.C. 

,  14-16 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Advertising  workshop.  Ramada 

!  Inn,  Peoria. 

I  15-17 — Gulf  Coast  Press  Association.  Royal  Coach  Inn,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

I  15-17 — American  Academy  of  Advertising.  University  of  Georgia.  Athens, 

I  Ga. 

16-18 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

16- 17— S  Igma  Delta  Chi  Region  6  Conference.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

^  16-17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  7  Conference.  Wichita,  Kansas. 

17- 18 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Mechanical  Conference.  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

18- 30 — API  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

19 -  Associated  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

I  19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel. 
New  York. 
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pro  bono  publico 


Biggest  ’OUTBOARD’  in  the  world  joins 
merchant  fieet  supplying  America’s  needs. 


Almost  two  city  blocks  long  and  described 
by  officials  of  Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Ship¬ 
building  Co.  as  the  world’s  largest  ocean¬ 
going  barge,  the  vessel  shown  being 
launched  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  can  also  be  truly 
called  a  huge  outboard  craft. 


A  140 -foot  tug  will  lock  into  her  notched 
stern  to  propel  the  vessel  built  for  Ingram 
Ocean  Systems  of  New  Orleans  to  carry 
33,000  tons  of  petroleum  products. 


The  same  day  she  was  launched,  Ingalls 
Nuclear  Shipbuilding  Division  of  Litton 
Industries  at  nearby  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  sent 
a  672-foot  tanker  down  the  ways. 


Ships  to  ply  the  world’s  oceans  and  water¬ 
ways  supplying  the  world’s  needs  are  a  big 
part  of  the  lively  market  on  the  central 
Gulf  Coast  served  by 
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Coupon  hanky  panky 

Aaonling  to  a  suivey  conducted  by  a  inajoi  ne\vs|>ai)er  ailvertiscr 
.md  user  of  the  (oupon  technique  (E&:I’  Fel).  IS.  page  1.5)  most  news- 
pa|K.‘rs  are  diligently  trying  to  abide  by  the  controls  devised  coopera- 
livelv  by  the  AsstKiation  of  National  Advertisers,  the  International 
Newspajx-r  Advertising  Executives  and  the  American  Associatioti 
of  Advertising  Agencies  to  prevetit  cheating  and  dishonesty. 

However,  in  spite  of  that  assurance  15*',,  of  the  10  million  coupons 
redeemed  by  this  advertiser  last  year  were  not  used  by  the  public 
to  purchase  the  advertised  product  at  less  thati  cost.  In  other  words, 
misredf'mption  and  cheating  of  some  kind  cost  this  one  advertiser 
as  much  as  SI 80,000,  it  was  reported. 

One  need  only  to  multiply  this  ligiire  by  the  large  number  of 
newspajK-T  acKertisers  who  have  used  aticl  arc  using  coupons  to  re¬ 
alize  what  a  lucrative  touch  this  area  can  be  for  the  theaters. 

•Also,  it  takes  no  great  imagination  to  estimate  the  large  amount 
ol  monev  being  wasted  by  this  misredemption  by  advertisers  who 
are  wondering  whether  or  not  to  continue  it.  In  other  words,  a 
large  amount  of  newspaper  advertising  is  being  threatened. 

Ellis  cannot  be  taken  lightly  and  should  be  a  cause  ol  major 
concern  in  every  newspajxT  jntblisher’s  office.  It  calls  for  an  effort 
of  major  projiortions  to  provide  the  necessary  in-plant  security.  I  oo 
much  is  at  stake  to  treat  the  problem  haphazardly. 
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Beware  of  special  deals 

It  has  bc*en  known  that  for  years  advertising  rales  for  many  broad¬ 
casting  stations  were  what  toidd  be  negotiated,  not  what  was  pid> 
lished.  With  network  television  taking  it  on  the  financial  chin 
severely  for  the  first  time  in  two  decades,  Madison  Avenue  is  alive 
with  rumors  of  deals  for  time.  The  practice  has  apjjeaied  also 
among  national  magazines  and  the  Inisiness  press.  Off-iate-card  tleals 
are  Ix'ing  sought  fry  advertisers  and  granted  by  some  pufrlications. 

We  know  of  nothing  that  will  destroy  the  integrity  of  a  publica¬ 
tion  faster  than  granting  a  rate  to  one  advertiser  that  is  different 
than  the  one  published  and  offered  to  other  advertisers.  We  hope 
newspapers  will  uphold  the  integrity  of  their  rate  cards  and  insist 
that  advertisers  pay  for  value  received  because  rates  are  calculated 
on  that  basis. 
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letters 


TIMES  TWO 

Some  years  ago  the  publisher  of  the 
Pismo  Times  at  Pismo  Beach,  Calif,  had 
a  nagging  problem.  Every  once  in  awhile 
— not  often — when  “The  Times”  was 
mentioned  around  town  someone  mis¬ 
takenly  thought  the  reference  was  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  The  problem  was 
solved  happily,  however,  when  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pismo  Times  agreed  to  call 
his  paper  that  and  the  publisher  of  the 
Los  \ngeles  Times  agreed  to  use  the 
name  of  his  city  in  the  newspaper’s  name. 

But  now  it  seems  that  E&P  has  fallen 
into  the  same  trap  and  consistently  con¬ 
fuses  the  Los  Angeles  Times  with  the  New 
York  Times.  The  January  30  edition  of 
E&P  carried  a  Paige  1  headline  “Libel 
appeals  in  high  court  test  doctrine  of 
Times  case.”  Inside  the  story  was  head¬ 
lined  “4  libel  cases  in  Supreme  Court 
test  Times  v.  Sulliwan  doctrine.” 

The  assumption  is,  of  course,  that  there 
is  only  one  “Times”  and  further  identi¬ 
fication  is  unnecessary. 

In  no  way  should  the  important  position 
long  occupied  by  the  New  York  Times  be 
denigrated  hut  by  the  same  token  it 
should  be  recognized  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  each  issue,  as  well  as  two  sides 
to  the  United  States,  which  is  large 
enough  to  house  two  “Times,”  each  prop¬ 
erly  identified. 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif.  Howard  Skklyk 

(The  writer  is  a  former  publisher  of  the 
Pismo  Times  who  is  presently  a  staff 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.) 

*  *  * 

POSTAL  ECONOMY 

There  is  no  question  that  po.stal  service 
on  Shelter  Island  (New  York)  cannot  be 
considered  as  typical  of  all  postal  service 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 

But  postal  service  here  does  serve  to 
prove  that  waste  has  been  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  defunct  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  and  is  being  carried  over  to  the 
newly-organized  U.  S.  Postal  Service, 
where  it  apparently  will  get  as  little  at¬ 
tention  now  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Shelter  Island  has  a  year-round  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  1,700;  is  served  not  by  one 
post  office,  but  two.  Both  are  in  buildings 
less  than  ten  years  old;  both  have  full 
staffs;  neither  offers  rural  delivery;  both 
are  losing  money. 

A  survey  by  this  newspaper  in  1964 
indicated  the  loss  then  exceeded  $2.3.000 
annually.  Now,  .seven  years  later,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  this  loss  has 
diminished.  Nay,  it  can  only  have  in¬ 
creased  like  all  else. 

True,  the  summer  population  in  this 
resort  community  does  swell  substantially. 
But  at  the  peak  of  the  season,  a  bulk  mail¬ 
ing  of  .300  pieces  to  each  office  covers  all 
boxholders. 

Is  it  unnatural  to  conclude  that  if  some 
hard-headed  efficiency  were  employed  in¬ 
stead  of  political  patronage  and  rate-in¬ 
crease  specialists,  the  nation’s  publishers 
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might  well  face  a  DECREASE  in  postal 
rates  instead  of  the  142%  hike  projected 
for  the  next  five  years? 

The  postal  service  needs  more  than  a 
new  name;  it  needs  to  learn  economy. 

Walter  R.  .Schumaxn 
Shelter  Island,  N.Y, 

(The  writer  is  publisher  of  the  Shelter 
Island  Reporter.) 

CORRECTION 

The  article  on  Columbia  Features' 
"College  Poll”  that  appeared  in  your 
October  31  issue  bas  recently  come  to  my 
attention.  There  are  two  bits  of  factual 
information  related  to  this  story  that  1 
think  need  to  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  your  readers: 

1.  The  Gallup  Organization,  Inc.  has 
conducted  on  a  regular  basis  since 
the  spring  of  1965  an  omnibus 
personal  interview  survey  of  col¬ 
lege  students,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Gallup  College  Survey  was  opera¬ 
tive  a  full  three  years  prior  to  the 
“College  Poll.”  The  Gallup  College 
Survey  has  been  used  regularly 
by  leading  publishers,  advertisers, 
advertising  agencies  and  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  as  well  as  by  the 
Gallup  Poll  during  this  period  of 
time. 

2.  None  of  the  “College  Poll”  per¬ 
sonnel  referred  to  in  your  article 
have  ever  been  on  the  Gallup 
Organization.  Inc.  payroll,  nor 
have  any  of  them  ever  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  any  Gallup  enter¬ 
prise  in  a  research  capacity. 

Princeton.  N.J.  Paul  K.  Perry 

(The  writer  is  president  of  the  Gallup 
Organization,  Inc.) 

*  « 

FACTS 

“.Answering  a  question  from  the  floor, 
Spencer  said  the  word  ‘afileged’  has  no 
legal  significance  and  is  not  ‘the  least  bit 
of  protection.’  ” 

— E&P,  1/30/71.  p.  13,  “Journalists’ 
right  defended  in  guild’s  student 
seminar.”  (at  Bradley  University, 
Peoria,  Ill.) 

“One  of  the  cases  is  a  libel  suit  by 
Frank  Pape,  a  Chicago  police  captain, 
against  Time  magazine,  which  .  .  .  has 
thrice  been  reversed  by  the  7th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  on  the  principal  ground 
that  the  word  ‘alleged’  was  omitted  in 
describing  charges  of  official  misconduct 
in  a  civil  rights  suit.” 

— E&P.  same  issue,  p.  10,  “4  libel 
cases  in  Supreme  Court  test  Times 
V.  Sullivan  doctrine.” 

"He  reflected  on  the  difficulty  of  finding 
true  and  meaningful  ‘facts’  in  today’s 
society.” 

— E&P,  same  issue,  p.  11,  “Wiggins 
scores  media  exploitation  of  violence.’’ 

Port  Huron,  Mich.  Bernard  P.  Lyons 

(The  writer  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Port  Huron  Times  Herald.) 
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NOT  IN  THE  ABC 

Intentionally  or  otherwise,  Maurice  W. 
Markham,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Van  Nuys  News  and  Green  Sheet  errs  in 
claiming  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’ 
authority  for  his  publication’s  circulation 
figures.  (E&P,  February  13). 

The  Van  Nuys  News  and  Green  Sheet  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  Its  circulation  has  not  been 
subjected  to  verification  audit  by  any  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Audit  Bureau. 

Chicago  C.  O.  Bennett 

(The  writer  is  vicepresident/ public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions.) 

*  *  * 

WRITING  PRIZE 

Praise  be  to  Ann  Bierfield  (Jan.  30) 
for  urging  newspaper  writing  contests  to 
include  a  category  for  entertainment  and 
show  business  stories. 

Some  of  the  best  writing  in  newspapers 
today  is  being  done  by  those  skilled  word 
mechanics  who  dig  beneath  pancake  (or 
whatever)  and  reveal  the  true  life  ad¬ 
ventures/thoughts/attitudes  of  the  “stars” 
so  many  of  our  readers  hunger  to  know 
about.  And,  let’s  face  it,  stories  about 
interesting  people  help  sell  papers. 

Chicago.  Lawrence  D.  Townsend 

(The  writer  is  entertainment  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.) 

*  *  * 

CATS  AND  JOBS 

In  regards  to  your  stories  and  letters 
about  free  job-wanted  ads,  we  bave  made 
this  our  policy  for  the  past  five  years.  We 
also  offer  a  free  ad  to  anyone  who  wants 
to  give  something  away.  We  believe  a  man 
never  needs  a  friend  more  than  when  he’s 
out  of  a  job.  or  bas  a  litter  of  kittens. 

Lapeer,  Mich.  Bob  Myers 

(The  writer  is  publisher  of  the  Lapeer 
County  Press.) 


Short  Takes 

HEADLINE:  Apollo  Heads  Home 
With  Tired  Astronuts. — Progress  In~ 
dex  (Petersburg,  Va.) 

*  *  * 

Furniture  should  be  arranged  around 
a  focal  point  or  center  of  interest  such 
as  a  fireplace  or  widow. — Wisconsin 
State  Journal  (Madison) 

*  «  * 

K  ...  is  the  new'  rabbit  of  Temple 
Israel.  He  has  been  the  spiritual  lead¬ 
er  of  a  Cleveland  synagogue  for  the 
past  11  years. — Miami  News. 

*  *  * 

The  barred  door  is  opened,  the  guard 
tells  you  that  you  have  one  hour  and 

then  M . a  convicted  copy  killer 

steps  inside  the  room. — Sacramento 
Union. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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flew  York 

IS  basic* 


It’s  where  big  space  sales  are  made.  And 
big  profits.  Because  New  York  agencymen 
control  the  lion’s  share  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  dollars.  Which  is  why  many  foreign 
newspapers— like  The  Daily  Telegraph  of 
Britain— promote  on  the  Advertising  News 
Pages  of  The  New  York  Times  ...the 
marketplace  for  key  ^vertising  policy¬ 
makers.  Call  Arthur  P.  Irving  Jr., 

Media  Advertising,  (2l2)  556-1455. 

And  start  getting  down  to  basics. 


The  Newlbrlc  Times 
Smls  NewTbrk. 


Uppermost  in  Britain. 

Britain  has  four  quality  dailies.  And 
The  Daily  Telegraph  sells  over  half  as  much 
again  as  the  other  three  combined.  (More 
than  three  times  as  many  copies  a  day  as  the 
paper  that’s  traditionally  thought  to  be  tops.) 

The  Daily  Telegraph’s  sales  are  way  up  on 
those  of  its  rivals,  as  is  its  readership.  Nearly 
three-and-a-half  million  people,  daily. 

And  they  are  influential  people.  The 
people  with  money. 

So  when  next  you  advertise  to  the  British 
market,  look  up  The  Daily  Telegraph— it’s 
Britain’s  leading  quality  daily. 

Exclusive  North  American 
representatives: 

Regie  International,  Inc.,  Rockefeller  Center, 

6io  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 
(212)586-6559. 

Cable :  Reginterna  New  York. 

Britain’s  leading  quality  daily 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Newspapers’  research  data  guides 
ad  planning  in  segmented  markets 


Parmelek:  Let’s  begin  this  discussion 
by  suggesting  that  if  the  decade  of  the 
60s  was  known  as  the  age  of  the  com¬ 
puter  or  the  synergistic  age  of  media,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  70s  are  going  to  be 
the  decade  of  segmented  marketing. 
What  are  the  implications  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  a  time  of  emphasis  on  seg¬ 
mented  marketing? 

Stewart:  Well,  first  of  all,  the  thing 
that  is  making  for  segmented  marketing 
is  that  the  groups  are  getting  so  big 
they  become  a  market  unto  themselves. 
Our  population  is  well  over  200  million. 
So  now  when  you  are  talking  about 
geriatrics,  young  people,  or  other 
groups  in  our  markets,  they  represent 
millions  of  people.  They  are  no  longer 
one  big  Blah.  Therefore  you  can  afford 
to  go  after  and  advertise  to  these  par¬ 
ticular  segments.  Moreover,  I  think  that 
to  substantiate  the  validity  of  the  seg¬ 
mented  idea  you  only  have  to  look  at 
what  is  happening  to  magazines.  The 
general  magazines  are  having  a  little 
bit  of  a  struggle,  and  the  magazines 
that  are  growing  rapidly  are  those  that 
have  a  special  appeal  to  a  segment  of 
the  population.  A  new  magazine  for 
snow  mobilers  already  is  up  to  85,000 
circulation.  In  the  advertising  picture 
the  advertiser  is  recognizing  that  his 
products  appeal  to  a  specific  group.  He 
can  buy  media  at  an  economical  cost  to 
reach  that  group,  and  so  he  is  zeroing  in 
on  it. 

Parmelee:  In  other  words,  are  you 
talking  about  prospects  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  suspects? 


from  a  profit  standpoint,  they  recognize 
that  relatively  few  people  don’t  have  the 
money  to  be  able  to  concentrate  on  all  of 
the  people.  What  is  happening,  then,  is 
that  plans  are  being  developed — 
marketing  as  well  as  media  plans — from 
the  standpoint  of  local  market  places 
where  the  strongest  potential  lies  rather 
than  starting  from  a  national  basis.  We 
end  up  with  a  situation  where  we  will 
look  at  local  media  first  and  build  up  to 
a  national  plan.  This  has  tremendous 
implications  to  the  newspaper  business 
because  automatically  some  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  going  to  w'alk  right  into  your 
laps.  But  unfortunately  at  the  same 
time,  the  competitive  media  situation 
has  increased  with  regional  magazines, 
local  magazines,  and  community  antenna 
television  (CATV). 


Some  of  the  things  that 
are  being  iliseussed  nowadays 
about  newspapers  in  those 
closed  eominittee  meetings, 
over  bloody  inarys,  on  the 
train  and  in  hack  offices  were 
brought  out  in  the  open  dur¬ 
ing  a  panel  discussion  at  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  on  February  11. 

Panelists  and  participants 
in  the  discussion  recorded  by 
E&P  were; 

TED  PARMELEE,  director 
of  sales,  Newhouse  Newspa¬ 
pers,  president  of  the  New 
York  (Chapter; 

ROGER  CLAPP,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  media  director,  Rumrill- 
Hoyt,  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Relations  Committee, 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies; 

ROBERT  STEWART,  vice- 
president,  supervisor  of  news¬ 
paper  special  services.  Young 
&  Ruhicam,  a  member  of 
the  4-A  committee  for  three 
vears ; 

CARL  BRANDT,  Newhouse 
Newspapers. 

EUGENE  DALGIN,  Sawyer, 
Ferguson,  Walker. 


Meaningful  collection 
of  demographics  is 
a  boon  to  newspapers 

Par.melee:  Let’s  talk  about  what  has 
been  a  great  development  in  newspaper 
research,  namely  the  authoritative  data 
of  audience  reach  and  with  respect  to 
demographics.  How  is  this  going  to  fit 
into  the  pattern  of  segmented  market¬ 
ing? 

Stewart:  I  think  this  research  is  the 
greatest  thing  that  has  happened  for 
newspapers  in  a  long  time.  There  are  30 
major  markets  and  82  newspapers 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


‘All  business  is  local 
• .  strongest  potential, 
then  comes  national 


Clapp:  Well,  from  the  newspapers’ 
standpoint  one  of  the  things  we  are 
talking  about  is  the  fact  that  ‘all  busi¬ 
ness  is  local,’  a  rallying  cry  of  newspa¬ 
pers  for  years.  When  Bob  and  I  were 
starting  out  in  the  business  there  was  a 
heavy  concentration  on  media  plans 
from  the  standpoint  of  starting  with  the 
national  problem,  assuming  we  had  a 
homogeneous  mass  of  people,  assuming 
that  we  had  a  product  that  appealed  to 
broad  groups  of  people.  From  a  market¬ 
ing  standpoint,  our  clients  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  they  don’t  sell  their  pro¬ 
ducts  to  everyone.  They  recognize  they 
are  selling  to  small  groups  of  people.  Or 
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signed  up  for  this  research  and  there 
are  more  on  the  way.  These  30  markets 
represent  about  47%  of  the  population,  so 
it  is  big  enough  to  be  meaningful.  Most 
important  it  is  standardized.  The  data  is 
the  same  in  Atlanta  as  it  is  in  Buffalo, 
as  it  is  in  Boston,  as  it  will  be  in 
Cleveland,  and  is  in  Chicago  and  Los 
.\ngeles.  Now  you  can  take  a  newspaper 
research  project,  feed  it  into  a  computer 
and  do  match-ups,  cross-tabs  and  so 
forth.  The  Newspaper  in  total  has  the 
greatest  segmentation  of  any  media  in 
the  area.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at 
the  demographics.  Everybody  wants  up¬ 
per  income.  Of  the  14  markets  that  I 
liave  looked  at  there  isn’t  a  single  cover¬ 
age  of  the  $15,000  and  over  family  less 
than  589c.  That  happens  to  be  New  York. 
In  the  next  market  it  jumps  to  74<'c  and 
in  Pittsburgh  the  figiwe  is  like  94' j. 
Here  is  an  example  of  what  you  can  do 
with  segmentation.  .4n  airline  comes  in 
and  says:  “You  know  we  want  all  the 
upper  income  travelling  guys.”  So  he 
goes  and  buys  a  few  magazines  to  get 
these  guys.  But  if  he  buys  newspapers, 
he  will  get  them  in  uumhers.  Newspa¬ 
pers  have  the  segment  and  have  it  in 
big  enough  numbers  that  he  cannot  ig¬ 
nore  it.  Newspapers  also  have  the  youn¬ 
gest  setup,  the  under-18s  w'ho  are  the 
hardest  people  to  hit.  They  don’t  listen 
to  television.  They  listen  to  some  rock  n' 
roll  radio  stations.  There  is  only  one  or 
two  successful  teenage  magazines,  and 
yet  they  will  read  the  newspaper  when 
they  want  to  find  out  how  the  basketball 
team  made  out,  or  who  the  girl  down  the 
street  became  engaged  to.  So  you’ve  got 
all  the  segments  and  you  have  finally 
told  us  what  you  have.  I’ve  looked  at 
enough  of  these  research  books  to  know 
that  there  is  something  in  there  for 
practically  every  newspaper  in  any 
market.  There  are  things  in  these  books 
that  are  leading  to  extensions  of  news¬ 
paper  lists.  I’ll  give  you  an  example.  If 
you  were  going  to  buy  newspapers  in 
Boston  there  is  an  automatic  list.  I’ll 
buy  the  Globe,  I’ll  buy  the  Herald 
Traveler  and  then  I’ll  buy  the  Record 
American  if  I  have  any  money  left  over. 
But  from  the  research  that  has  been 
completed,  you’ll  find  the  highest  inci¬ 
dent  of  cigarette  usage  in  Boston  is 
among  the  readers  of  the  Record  Ameri¬ 
can.  That’s  not  a  bad  category  in  which 
to  be  a  leader.  A  retailer  I’m  familiar 
udth  knew  he  should  be  using  the  second 
paper.  He  was  afraid  to  buy  it,  though, 
because  he  didn’t  have  the  facts  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  it.  When  we  showed  him  the 
research  data  he  gave  a  schedule  to  the 
second  paper  worth  $80,000,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  paper’s  investment  in  research  w-as 
only  $8,000.  I  am  gung  ho  on  this  re¬ 
search.  Take  your  books,  look  them  over, 
because  I’m  sure  you  will  be  surprised 
at  what  is  coming  up. 

Parmelee:  Bob,  if  this  new  audience 
data  research  development  positions 
newspapers  in  a  given  situation,  what 
would  you  say  to  those  newspapers,  for 
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example,  that  do  not  have  competition 
with  other  papers  in  the  market? 

Stewart:  That  is  kind  of  a  fallacious 
argument.  To  newspapers  that  say  to 
me,  ‘what  do  I  need  this  research  for. 
I’m  the  only  paper  in  the  market,’  I  say 
•fine.’  I  assume  then  that  they  don’t 
have  all  the  schedules;  they  don’t  have 
all  the  advertisers  that  use  outdoor  or 
radio  in  their  market.  And  if  you  don’t, 

I  can  find  reasons  why  you  .should  have 
that  research  for  your  newspaper. 
Why?  Because  that  newspaper  has  a 
retailer  who  has  spent  money  with  it 
and  it  probably  is  the  only  paper  he  is 
stuck  with.  With  research,  that  paper  is 
able  to  say:  ‘Joe,  you  know  that  money 
you’ve  spent  with  our  newspapers?  Here 
is  what  you  are  getting  for  that  buck.’ 

‘For  the  first  time  now  I 
can  say  what  happens 
if  I  add  newspapers^ 

Furthermore,  any  tv  station  in  that 
market  can  take  a  tv  spot  schedule  and 
put  it  to  a  national  program  and  say 
here  is  what  you’ll  do  in  this  market  on 
a  reach  and  frequency  basis  if  you  add 
spot  tv.  Newspapers  could  never  do  that 
when  they  worked  with  the  circulation 
figures.  Now  I  can  take  newspaper 
figures  and  1  can  put  them  into  the 
reach  and  frequency  estimator  and  I  can 
sit  down  and  say  I’ve  got  a  national 
schedule  in  magazines,  what  happens  if 
I  add  spot  tv  and  radio.  For  the  first 
time,  I  can  say  what  happens  if  I  add 
newspapers. 

Clapp:  With  the  standardization  of 
the  research,  the  job  of  defining  the 
particular  market  is  left  up  to  somebody 
else  from  the  standpoint  of  the  county, 
metropolitan  area,  or  ADI  so  that  when 
we  sit  down  with  our  clients  and  start 
talking  about  a  particular  market,  we 
don’t  get  all  hung-up  trjdng  to  define 
what  this  market  is,  and  the  emphasis 
on  people  within  the  market  and  the 
product  consumption.  People  say  once 
you  get  syndicated  national  research 
programs  going,  you  are  going  to  end 
up  buying  by  the  numbers.  The  funny 
thing  about  it  is  that  the  major  benefici¬ 
ary  is  the  smallest  circulation  publica¬ 
tions.  For  the  first  time  their  names 
started  popping  up  in  the  computer,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  they  began  finding  out 
that  when  it  came  to  specific  categories 
like  liquor  and  cigarettes,  some  of  these 
smaller  publications  should  have  been 
considered.  There  are  plenty  of  exam¬ 
ples  where  the  dominant  newspaper  in  a 
two  or  three  paper  market  will  benefit 
from  being  quantitatively  proven  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  coverage.  One  very  striking 
case  is  Boston  where  a  paper  that 
doesn’t  necessarily  lead  in  total  circula¬ 
tion  is  going  to  be  able  to  come  up  with 
the  kind  of  evidence  that  a  media  buyer 
can  take  to  a  client  and  sell  a  schedule. 
Before,  he  was  forced  to  make  a  deci¬ 
sion  with  general  circulation  data. 

Parmelee:  I  know  the  4- A  Newspa¬ 
per  Relations  Committe  has  been  work¬ 


ing  with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in  the 
development  of  a  central  data  bank  into 
which  I  would  assume  would  go  research 
audience  demographics  that  might 
come  from  the  other  research  services. 
Do  you  see  the  agencies  using  the.se 
services? 

Stewart:  Yes.  The  syndicated  local 
research  which  Simmons  happened  to  do 
for  maybe  22  markets  actually  is  a  study 
being  done  in  the  same  format  by  sev¬ 
eral  companies — BRI,  Beldon,  Pulse,  and 
others.  The  point  is  regardless  of  who 
does  this  research,  they  have  the  same 
questions  and  same  objectivity,  so  the 
re.sults  ai’e  inter-related. 

Parmelee:  Let’s  change  the  subject 
for  a  moment.  What  do  you  look  for 
from  representatives  and  local  newspa¬ 
per  sales  personnel  when  they  call  on 
you? 

CLuAPP:  The  major  thing  we  expect — 
and  I  think  that  the  re.search  we  have 
coming  up  is  going  to  give  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  a  little  more  on  target — we 
would  like  newspaper  sales  people  to  be 
concentrating  on  our  problems,  on  our 
particular  problems.  We  would  like 
them  to  relate  situations  that  are  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  our  particular  pro¬ 
duct  in  a  given  market,  especially  if  the 
fellow  comes  from  out-of-town.  There 
are  certain  standardized  presentations 
that  are  developed  by  an  individual 
market.  The  ad  manager  comes  in  from 
the  paper.  You  make  your  rounds,  and 
you’ve  got  to  cover  certain  points.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  would  like  to  see  you  and  the 
newspapers  lose  a  little  bit  of  your  in¬ 
feriority  complex.  I  think  there  is  so 
much  strength  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  in  the  newspaper  representative 
business  now,  that  the  caliber  of  the 
per.son  in  our  business  has  changed. 

‘We^d  like  newspaper 
salesmen  to  help  us 
with  our  problems  ’ 

You’ve  got  research  tools  to  work  with. 
I’d  like  to  see  more  of  you  come  in  with 
a  guide  from  a  paper,  and  stand  up  and 
say,  ‘You  know  that  last  campaign  in 
the  market?  I  think  you  placed  it 
wrong.’  I  had  a  situation  happen  to  me 
on  an  acccount  recently  that  is  applica¬ 
ble.  It  was  very  refreshing.  I  had  tried 
a  particular  situation  where  we  ran  a 
certain  size  ad  in  a  market  to  try  to 
solicit  tie-in  advertising.  As  a  followup, 
I  phoned  three  or  four  of  the  papers, 
and  inquired  how  it  had  worked  out. 
They  were  all  polite,  but  I  began  to 
sense  something.  I  started  probing  and 
by  the  end  of  the  conversation  I  began 
to  get  guys  saying  to  me,  ‘if  I  were  you 
I  wouldn’t  have  done  it  that  way,  I 
would  have  done  it  a  little  bit  different.’ 
How  many  times  has  this  happened  be¬ 
fore  where  you  did  not  have  the  guts  to 
tell  the  agency  it  had  spent  a  client’s 
money  in  the  wrong  market.  We  used 
your  paper,  but  we  did  it  wrong.  We  ran 
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two  pages  but,  we  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  off  taking  that  total  linage  and  run¬ 
ning  a  series  of  smaller  space  ads  over 
a  longer  period.  There  is  a  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  between  your  telling  us  how  to 
buy  it  properly  and  the  eventual  success 
of  the  campaign.  If  we  don’t  buy  it 
properly  and  you  don’t  tell  us  that  we 
don’t  buy  it  properly,  we  are  not  going 
t>  have  a  success  story  and  as  a  result 
we  will  have  to  tell  you  we  won’t  be  in 
the  medium  again. 

Stewart:  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
some  things  you  just  said,  Roger.  A  guy 
calls  me  up  and  says  can  you  make  room 
on  your  calendar  for  me.  He  comes 
over — and  these  out-of-town  guys  al¬ 
ways  have  the  thickest  attache  case.s — 
and  offers  his  file.  He  talks  a  little  bit 
and  then  he  looks  at  me  and  says,  ‘By 
the  way,  what  products  do  you  work 
on?’  After  15  minutes  of  polite  conver¬ 
sation  he  leaves.  The  file  is  tossed  in  the 
‘out’  box  and  that’s  that.  But  there  are 
some  salesmen  who  come  in  and  say  ‘I 
know  you  know  all  about  our  circulation 
rates,  etc.,  so  I’d  like  to  tell  you  about 
how'  your  product  does  in  our  market. 
We  don’t  think  it  does  so  well.  We  think 
you  can  improve  it.’  He  might  tell  you 
about  the  hottest  grocery  guy  in  his 
market  and  that  this  guy  is  not  verj' 
keen  on  ‘X’  product,  which  is  your  ac¬ 
count.  Then  because  he  is  telling  you 
.something  that  you  don’t  know  it  is  in 
your  interest  to  listen.  The  point  is  very 
few’  guys  really  bother  to  find  out  what 
your  self-interest  is,  why  he  wanted  to 
see  you  in  the  first  place.  So  the  only 
thing  I  could  say  is  when  you  make  a 
call  on  people — in  our  shop  anyway — 
know  what  the  agency  is  working  on. 

Very  sound  reasons 
why  papers  should 
offer  Spectacolor 

Par.melee:  I  think  that  Spectacolor 
might  be  an  area  that  you  would  like  to 
comment  on. 

Stfiwart:  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  hap¬ 
pened  the  other  day.  Bob  Nelson  {Lon 
Angeles  Times)  swept  his  desk  clean  and 
said  no  to  Spectacolor  and  that  caused 
an  earthquake.  We  have  various  pro¬ 
jects  that  we  do  in  the  4-A.  Research 
was  zeroed  in  on  one  year.  It  so  happens 
that  in  1971  by  unanimous  agreement  of 
the  members  of  the  Newspaper  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  of  w’hich  there  are  Ifi 
members  from  large  and  small  agencies, 
Spectacolor  expansion  happens  to  be  our 
Number  1  priority.  There  are  about  10 
key  markets  that  always  present  a 
.stumbling  block  when  the  kids  walk  in 
and  say  gee  whiz  I  got  our  client  all 
excited  about  Spectacolor  now  how  do  I 
work  out  the  course  in  25  markets?  By 
the  time  you  are  finished,  you’ve  washed 
out  what  he  was  thinking  of  for  his 
color  advertising  because  of  the  market 
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gaps.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  clients 
that  will  take  Spectacolor  where  they 
can  get  it  and  fill  in  with  something  else 
in  the  holes.  There  are  some  papers  who 
have  lost  schedules  because  they  didn’t 
have  Spectacolor.  Now,  we  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  atout  it  not  because  it  is  something 
that  looks  pretty,  but  because  there  are 
very  sound  basic  reasons  why  we  think 
it  is  a  medium  that  the  newspapers 
should  long  ago  have  jumped  into.  We 
go  with  ROP  four-color  in  certain  in- 
■stances  but  there  are  some  clients  who 
are  not  going  to  use  it  because  of  poor 
reproduction.  In  the  pre-printed  inserts, 
reproduction  is  not  a  problem  to  the 
client.  You  can  relax,  because  you  know 
the  proof  of  the  ad  on  your  desk  is 
going  to  run  just  like  that  in  any  paper 
that  accepts  that  ad.  Not  only  has  he 
got  good  color  reproduction,  but  it  is 
uniform.  ROP  color  is  only  as  good  as 
the  guy  that  puts  the  ink  in  the  press 
and  that  is  the  problem  we  have  wdth 
ROP  color.  Furthermore,  we  have  news¬ 
papers  that  hold  up  because  they  say 
Spectacolor  is  expensive  and  they  say  to 
us  why  should  I  charge  you  $15  or  $lfi 
per  thousand.  And  the  client  says, 
‘That’s  my  problem.  I’m  willing  to  pay 
it.  Don’t  you  worry  about  me  paying  for 
it.’  And  the  newspaper  still  says  no, 
‘We’ve  got  $10  million  invested  out  here 
in  four-color  ROP,  and  it  would  take 
away  from  that.  So  that’s  the  balance. 
Rut  let  me  tell  you  if  we  live  long 
enough,  w’e’ll  see  Spectacolor.  W’hat 
we’re  trying  to  accomplish  is  work  with 
eight  or  nine  key  market  holes  that  we 
can  fill  in  about  50%  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  of  the  U.  S.  right  now, 
and  I  think  Spectacolor  will  do  it.  I 
know  as  sure  as  I’m  sitting  here  that 
other  schedules  wdll  come  along.  Specta¬ 
color  right  now  is  being  used  as  a  cam¬ 
paign  medium.  People  who  repressent 
New  England  papers  know  that  Car¬ 
ling’s  Beer  came  into  New  England  with 
a  new  brand  and  a  major  schedule  of  11 
pages  of  Spectacolor.  Those  papers  who 
didn’t  accept  Spectacolor  got  1200-line, 
4-color  ROP  ads.  If  you  are  honest,  you 
will  figure  out  the  cost  of  running  that 
1200  line  ad,  vers>us  what  it  costs  to  take 
Spectacolor  and  knowing  that  he  got  a 
dollar  a  thousand  per  ton  free  news¬ 
print,  you’ll  find  out  that  the  four-color 
papers  lost  money.  I  think  we  will  make 
out  if  just  a  few  more  key  papers  real¬ 
ize  that  this  is  something  the  advertiser 
wants. 

Brandt:  All  too  often  it  seems  that 
the  newspaper  which  does  something 
first  or  leads  the  way  doesn’t  really 
benefit.  Is  there  any  answer  to  this? 

Stewart:  This  premise  is  not  coi-rect. 
I’ll  give  you  a  specific  example.  The 
Washington  Post  had  Spectacolor  and 
was  getting  all  kinds  of  schedules  and 
the  Washington  Star  was  getting  none. 
Last  March,  the  Star  agreed  to  take 
Spectacolor.  The  Star  ran  about  one 
page  a  week.  The  equipment  investment 
was  $53,000.  .Joe  Marsh  (ad  director  for 
Star)  has  completely  recouped  his 
equipment  investment  and  never  missed 
a  schedule  yet  that’s  run  over  into  the 
Post.  Some  of  our  airlines  people  give 
papers  Spectacolor  and  the  equivalent 
black-and-white  but  it  is  no  w’here  near 
the  Spectacolor  cost,  space,  investment 
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Do  pioneers  lose 
benefits?  It  isn  H 
always  the  case 

or  dollar-wise.  I  know  what  you  are 
saying,  that  the  pioneers  are  getting 
hurt,  and  it’s  true  but  it  isn’t  always 
the  case. 

Dalgin  :  To  what  extent  do  you  find 
the  ADI  (Area  of  Dominant  Influence) 
a  u.seful  market  measurement  for  the 
newspaper  business? 

Clapp:  There  is  no  question  that  it  is 
useful  because  we  have  so  many  clients 
who  are  already  educated  to  utilize  an 
.\DI  concept.  You  can  name  a  number 
of  clients  in  the  package  goods  field  that 
have  been  brought  up  on  tv  and  have 
established,  even  re-arranged  their  dis¬ 
tribution  in  districts,  the  definition  of 
their  sales,  along  an  ADI  area.  I  think 
it  is  academic  whether  this  is  good,  bad 
or  indifferent.  It’s  there.  There  are  ma¬ 
jor  manufacturers  who  already  stnic- 
tured  their  complete  setup  on  the  basis 
of  a  broad  television  coverage  area.  To 
compete  in  that  particular  area  you’ve 
got  to  find  a  way  to  work  with  them 
and  to  pretend  that  the  ADI  area  doesn’t 
exist  or  is  relatively  unimportant,  would 
he  very  interesting. 

Wire  services  want 
safeguard  on  alert 

The  ‘‘false  alarm”  from  the  Colorado 
emergency  center  on  Saturday,  Febru- 
ray  20,  prompted  both  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  International 
to  withdraw  their  voluntary  servicing 
of  weekly  tests  of  the  broadcast  alert 
system. 

Both  wire  services  notified  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  they  would  suspend 
testing  of  the  notification  system  until 
measures  have  been  taken  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  the  accidental  trans¬ 
mission  of  an  alert  from  Cheyenne 
-Mountain. 

Many  stations  that  receive  the  Sat¬ 
urday  test  messages  from  broadcast 
circuits  of  UPI  and  AP  went  off  the 
air  for  40  minutes  until  the  code  was 
found  for  nullifying  the  false  alert.  A 
pre-prepared  alert  tape  had  been  trans¬ 
mitted  on  the  wire  circuits  instead  of 
the  routine  test  tapes  in  the  system 
designed  in  case  of  an  air  attack 
against  the  country. 

large  number  of  stations  stayed  on 
the  air,  despite  the  prescribed  plan  to 
go  silent  in  an  emergency,  because  per¬ 
sonnel  just  didn’t  believe  the  alert  mes¬ 
sage  and  waited  for  a  kill. 

UPI’s  broadcast  manager,  Peter  S. 
Willett,  suggested  that  the  government 
take  the  following  measures: 

1.  No  alert  message  be  pre-taped. 

2.  A  direct  two-way  phone  line  be  set 
up  between  the  emergency  broadcast 
system  and  the  national  desks  of  the 
wii'e  seiwices. 

3.  A  responsible  official  be  the  only 
person  allowed  to  originate  such  mes¬ 
sages  and  be  on  hand  whenever  these 
messages  are  transmitted. 
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Change,  but  beware, 
Inland  editor  warns 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

A  panel  of  editors  enf?aKed  in 
a  wide-ranginn  consideration  of 
the  newspapers’  role  in  the 
channing  world  of  the  ’70s  at 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asswia- 
tion  meetinj'  this  week  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Edgar  A.  Shipley,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Moline  (Ill.) 

said  he  saw  attention 
being  diverted  from  clarit.v  of 
design  to  economic  perplexities 
and  what  goes  into  the  newspa¬ 
per  package. 

Remarking  that  a  move  is  on 
to  “make  us  more  adaptable,’’ 
Shipley  added:  “Why,  all  of  a 
sudden  this  move  to  change 
newspapers?  You  don’t  hear  of 
doctors  or  other  ])rofessionals 
changing  their  methods.  Re¬ 
form  and  cru.sades  have  been  a 
way  of  life  for  generations  of 
newsmen.  Solving  problems  is 
the  real  reason  for  a  newspa¬ 
per  being.  We’ll  scratch  and 
fight,  but  mainly  we  mu.st  be 
concerned  whether  we’ll  contin¬ 
ue  to  exist.’’ 

Shipley  agreed  that  newspa¬ 
pers  must  give  the  people  what 
they  want  but  he  warned 
against  papers  being  side¬ 
tracked  by  “those  on  the  out¬ 
side  who  would  take  us  to  the 
abyss.’’ 

He  admitted  there  will  be 
changes,  but  “they  will  be  by 
newspai)ermen  who  stay  in  step 
with  the  changes  in  their  com- 
hiunities.’’ 

Credibility  gup 

William  A.  Brower,  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Toledo  Illade,  said 
newspapers  are  not  gaining 
circulation  in  black  communi¬ 
ties  because  of  the  credibility 
gap  that  exists,  at  least  in  the 
minds  of  black  citizens.  There 
is  a  feeling  among  the  black 
race  that  the  printed  word  does 
not  always  represent  the  truth, 
at  lea.st  the  whole  truth,  Brow¬ 
er  .said. 

Serious  doubt  hovers  over  po¬ 
lice  reporting  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  reporters  are  too  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  the  police  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  particular  occurrence 
without  checking  other  sources, 
he  said. 

Brower  advised  more  hiring 
of  black  reporters  and  editors. 
He  said  black  reporters  build 
good  will  for  the  newspaper  in 
many  communities.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  resist 
the  urge  to  mold  the  black  lead¬ 
ership  and  cautioned  against 
over-reporting  ghetto  problems. 
John  A.  McCormally,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Burlington 


(la.)  Howk-Ege,  criticized 
newspapers  generally  for 
“waiting  to  decide  whether  it 
was  .safe’’  l)efore  quoting  Ralph 
Nader  in  his  attacks  on  the  au¬ 
tomotive  industry. 

Newspapers,  too,  came  along 
pretty  late,  he  said,  in  report¬ 
ing  what  transpired  at  My 
Lai,  recovering  somewhat  by 
giving  Seymour  Hersh  a  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize. 

Treulnient  of  reporters 

Concerning  the  black  rei)ort- 
er  question,  McCormally  said 
it  doesn’t  matter  how  many 
black  reporters  there  are  so 
long  as  newspapers  continued 
to  treat  white  reporters  “the 
way  we  have.” 

McCormally  said  more  and 
more  newspajjers  are  inclined 
to  play  things  safe  while  their 
reporters  want  to  deal  with  the 
issues. 

In  an  exchange  period 
chiefly  concerning  interpreta¬ 
tive  reporting,  Shipley  said 
that  objective  reporting  is  an 
art  form  and  that  anything  less 
would  widen  the  credibility 
gap. 

McCormally  countered  that 
more  of  the  truth  is  being  told 
in  the  Vietnam  war  than  in 
previous  wars  and  that  it  is 
young  reporters  who  are  telling 
those  truths. 

Asked  if  he  considered  oppo¬ 
site-editorial  page  techniques 
“copping  out  or  rapping,” 
McConnally  said  if  it’s  token¬ 
ism  it’s  cojjping  out,  but  report¬ 
ers’  columns  may  well  have  to 
do  with  an  area  newspapers 
are  not  covering  and  he  consid¬ 
ered  that  rapping. 

McCormally,  answering  a 
contention  that  he  was  suggest¬ 
ing  letting  “people  run  a  shop 
without  owning  it,”  McCormal¬ 
ly  said  that  was  not  the  case, 
but  that  management  needs  to 
be  “reaching  down  all  the 
time”  for  people  who  want  to 
share  in  that  management  and 
have  earned  consideration. 

• 

SI 60,000  for  station 

The  sale  of  radio  station 
WFSH  Valparaiso-Niveville, 
Florida,  has  been  announced  by 
the  owner,  Mrs.  Audrey  De- 
Bruhl,  subject  to  FCC  appro¬ 
val.  The  buyer  is  Charles  F. 
Wister  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  who 
formerly  owned  WPEO  in  that 
city.  Total  consideration  was 
$160,000.  Negotiations  were 
handled  by  Hamilton-Landis  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  media  broker¬ 
age. 


BRUCE  H.  MC  INTYRE  is  moving 
from  the  Battle  Creeic  (Mich.) 
Enquirer  and  News,  where  he  is 
managing  editor,  to  the  Pontiac 
Press  as  editor,  succeeding  Harry 
J.  Reed  who  is  leaving  the  paper. 


News  guidelines 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  proposing  guide¬ 
lines  for  “sub.stantial  service” 
that  would  require  a  television 
.station  to  devote  8-10%  of  its 
time  for  news  shows  if  it  is 
affiliated  with  a  network  and 
5Vr  in  the  prime  time  period  if 
it’s  an  independent. 

• 

John  E.  Eddy  dies 

John  E.  Eddy,  77,  former 
chairman  of  the  board  of 
Miehle-Goss-Dester  Inc.  (now 
MGD  Graphic  Systems)  died 
February  19  in  Huntington 
Beach,  California,  after  a  long 
illness.  He  served  as  MGD’s 
chairman  from  1957  to  1962, 
when  he  retired. 

• 

Unionists  out  of  jail 

Three  union  leaders  have 
completed  15-day  jail  sentences 
for  contempt  of  court  convic¬ 
tions  which  stemmed  from  the 
Sun  Rafael  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent-Journal  strike.  They  w'ere 
Leon  Olson,  president,  and  Don¬ 
ald  Abrams,  special  represen¬ 
tative  of  San  Francisco  print¬ 
ers’  local  21,  and  Jack  Goldberg- 
er,  president  of  the  newspaper 
drivers’  local. 

• 

Polilical  ad  bill 

The  House  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  legislature  this  week  ap¬ 
proved  a  bill  that  would  prohi¬ 
bit  an  advertising  medium  from 
charging  higher  rates  for  po¬ 
litical  advertising  than  other 
advertisers  pay.  'The  regulation 
would  apply  to  “all  advertisers 
who  are  required  to  pay  in  ad¬ 
vance”  and  there  would  be  a 
$200  fine  for  violations. 


ANPA  fights 
postal  raise 
as  ‘unjust’ 

Lai’ge  numbers  of  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  mem¬ 
bers  would  be  subjected  to  in¬ 
creases  far  beyond  those  im¬ 
posed  on  competitive  advertis¬ 
ing  media  if  second  class  mail 
rates  are  increased  as  proposed 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  general  manager  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  told  the 
members  in  Chicago  this  week. 

Smith  said  ANPA  has  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Postal  Rate  Commis¬ 
sion  for  permission  to  intervene 
and  present  documented  testi¬ 
mony  against  the  rate  increase 
proposals.  Smith  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  ANPA  has  logical 
evidence. 

Ihifair  lo  newspapi'rs 

He  called  the  increases  now 
pending  before  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission“discriminatory,  un¬ 
just,  outrageous  and  ridicu- 
ious”  and  noted  that  of  all  the 
classes  of  mail,  second  class 
(newspapers)  would  be  hit 
with  the  greatest  increase  be¬ 
cause  of  the  method  of  impos¬ 
ing  new'  rates  through  a  per 
copy  surcharge.  (E&P,  Febru¬ 
ary  6) . 

Small  city  dailies  would  feel 
the  biggest  impact  of  the  in¬ 
crease  because  they  serve  read¬ 
ers  on  rural  routes  where  the 
density  of  population  makes  it 
impossible  to  find  any  alterna¬ 
tive  method  of  delivery.  Smith 
said. 

Position  supporleil 

In  seeking  the  increases. 
Smith  said,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  w’ants  to  accomplish 
immediately  what  the  Congress 
has  refused  to  do  on  many  oc¬ 
casions — penalize  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  by  imposing  the  per  copy 
surcharge  and  immediately 
raise  rates  far  higher  than  the 
Congress  has  ever  been  willing 
to  impose  on  any  mail  u.sers. 

Further,  Smith  .said,  the 
Postal  Service  intends  to  im¬ 
pose  the  first  step  of  these  in¬ 
creases,  including  adoption  of 
the  surcharge,  by  mid-May, 
even  if  the  Postal  Rate  Com¬ 
mission  takes  no  action  on  the 
proposal. 

The  Inland  publishers  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  a  resolution 
supporting  the  ANPA’s  posi¬ 
tion. 
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Supreme  Court  holds 
firm  on  libel  rules 


In  three  opinions  this  week 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  broadened  the 
defense  against  libel  suits. 

Clarifying  and  expanding  the 
application  of  the  rule  laid 
down  several  years  ago  in  New 
York  Times  V.  Sullivan,  the 
court  reversed  j  udgments 
against  the  Concord  (N.H.) 
Monitor  -  Patriot,  the  Ocala 
(Fla.)  Star-Banner  and  Time 
magazine. 

Times  V.  Sullivan  prohibits 
a  public  official  from  recovery 
for  a  defamatory  falsehootl  re¬ 
lating  to  his  official  conduct  un¬ 
less  he  proves  actual  malice  in 
the  publication,  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  it  was  false  or  with 
reckless  disregard  of  the  falsity. 

The  court  enlarged  this  prin¬ 
ciple  to  include  candidates  for 
office  and  further  held  that  the 
first  amendment  could  protect 
some  erroneous  publications.  An 
error  of  judgment  by  an  editor, 
where  malice  was  not  proved, 
did  not  provide  ground  for  a 
libel  judgment  the  court  held. 

‘i\o  matter  how  remote’ 

Also,  the  court  said,  a  candi¬ 
date  for  public  office  who  makes 
proud  claims  of  his  fitness  to 
serve  and  presents  his  family 
as  evidence  of  integrity  must 
also  suffer  the  publication  of 
charges  of  criminal  conduct  “no 
matter  how  remote  in  time  or 
))lace”  because  they  are  relevant 
to  his  fitness  for  office. 

In  the  Time  case,  involving  a 
Chicago  police  captain  charged 
with  brutality  in  a  report  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion  in  1961,  the  court  said  the 
magazine’s  conduct  “reflected  at 
worst  an  error  of  judgment”  in 
not  qualifying  the  reference  to 
an  ambiguity  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  report. 

Time  had  failed  to  use  “al¬ 
leged”  in  respect  to  the  charge 
but  this  did  not  constitute  an 
issue  of  malice  for  a  jury,  said 
the  Supreme  Court  opinion  writ¬ 
ten  by  Justice  Potter  Stewart. 

But,  Justice  Stewart  wrote, 
“we  would  add  a  final  caution¬ 


ary  note.  Nothing  in  this  opin¬ 
ion  should  be  understood  as 
making  the  word — ‘alleged’  a 
superfluity  in  published  reports 
of  information  damaging  to 
reputation.” 

The  opinion  quoted  from  an 
earlier  decision  in  which  the 
court  said,  “To  assure  the  as¬ 
certainment  and  publication  of 
the  truth  about  public  officials 
it  is  essential  that  the  First 
Amendment  protect  some  erron¬ 
eous  publications  as  well  as 
true  ones.” 

Justice  Harlan  dissented  from 
the  majority  opinion  in  the 
Time  case. 

Justice  Stewart  also  wrote 
the  prevailing  opinion  which 
reversed  a  $10,000  judgment 
each  against  the  Concord  pa¬ 
per  and  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  which  distrib¬ 
uted  the  Drew  Pearson  column 
which  referred  to  Alphonse 
Roy,  a  candidate  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  nomination,  as  “a  for¬ 
mer  smalltime  bootlegger.” 

The  court  said  the  jury  was 
erroneously  permitted  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  the  criminal  charge 
was  not  “relevant”  and  that  the 
Times-Sullivan  Standard  was 
inapplicable.” 

“As  a  matter  of  constitution¬ 
al  law,”  Justice  Stewart  wrote, 
“a  chai’ge  of  criminal  conduct, 
no  matter  how  remote  in  time 
or  place,  can  never  be  irrelevant 
to  an  official’s  or  a  candidate’s 
fitness.” 

This  standard  also  was  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  case  of  the  Ocala 
Star-Banner  which  had  ad¬ 
mitted  an  error  in  attributing 
a  criminal  charge  to  a  candi¬ 
date  (Mayor  Leonard  Damron) 
for  county  assessor.  An  editor, 
unfamilar  with  the  background, 
had  changed  the  name  in  the 
story.  It  was  Damron’s  brother 
who  had  been  accused  of  per¬ 
jury. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  trial  judge  had  incorrectly 
instructed  the  jury  that  the 
charges  made  against  the  can¬ 
didate  were  libelous  per  se  and 
that  the  plaintiff  could  recover 
without  showing  malice. 


Consumer  seminar.  A  day-long  seminar,  entitled,  “Informing 
Tomorrow’s  Skeptical  Consumer,”  is  planned  for  March  25  in 
the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in  New  York.  Sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  Association  of  National  Advertisers.  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  and  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  the  meeting  will  focus  on  the  changing 
function  of  advertising  as  the  prime  source  of  consumer  in- 
fonnation.  Robert  Nelson,  executive  vp  and  gm,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  John  Taylor,  president,  Boston  Globe,  William  Attwood. 
publisher,  Newsday,  and  Bruce  G.  McCauley,  general  manager. 
Sew  York  News  are  program  speakers. 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Cigaret  linage.  Branham-Moloney  will  lead  a  new  sales  drive 
for  more  run-of-press  cigaret  advertising  in  daily  newspapers, 
members  of  the  New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  were  informed  at  their  winter  meeting  in 
Boston  (February  22-23).  The  amount  of  business  placed  di¬ 
rectly  in  newspapers  by  the  tobacco  companies  since  the  broad¬ 
cast  ban  took  effect  has  been  disappointing.  With  the  lone  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  $14  million  small  space  American  Tobacco  cam¬ 
paign,  there  has  been  little  linage  to  get  excited  about.  On  top 
of  that,  the  cigaret  ads  that  are  running  in  papers  have  for  the 
most  part  been  confined  to  dailies  in  the  top  100  markets,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  McLean,  B-M  sales  representative,  who  de¬ 
scribed  the  slide  presentation  developed  by  his  firm  for  showing 
to  the  ad  directors  of  the  six  leading  tobacco  companies  and 
their  ad  agencies,  starting  in  the  next  10  days.  The  principal 
beneficiaries  of  the  tobacco  broadcast,  McLean  pointed  out,  are 
the  magazines,  Sunday  newspaper  supplements,  and  billboards. 
He  said  B-M’s  investigation  indicates  there  is  too  much  con¬ 
centration  of  cigaret  ads  in  the  same  media  to  be  effective. 
McLean  reported  that  one  out  of  every  four  outdoor  signs  in 
the  top  100  markets  is  for  a  cigaret. 

$65,000  package.  It  is  estimated  by  Branham-Maloney  that 
at  least  600  pages  of  cigaret  advertising  have  been  booked 
this  year  in  Parade,  Metro  Sunday  and  Family  Weekly.  Taking 
off  from  the  clutter  angle,  B-M  proposes  that  the  cigaret  firms 
cover  the  second  and  third  100  markets  with  a  schedule  of  200- 
line  ads,  five  days  a  week,  for  under  $65,000  a  w’eek.  Leaving 
out  these  200  markets  as  is  the  case  now  means  that  the  to¬ 
bacco  firms  are  ignoring  32  million  people,  B-M’s  presentation 
notes.  Market  coverage  facts  for  Metro,  Parade,  Life,  Look, 
Sports  Illustrated  are  given  to  show  that  these  publications, 
where  much  of  the  cigaret  business  is  now  going,  provide  rela¬ 
tively  light  coverage  of  the  second  and  third  top  100  markets 
as  compared  to  newspapers.  Other  advantages  of  running  in 
newspapers,  says  B-M,  is  that  the  competing  ads  are  not  as 
noticeable  in  the  larger  size  newspapei-s.  In  addition  the  con¬ 
tinuous  run  of  small  space  ads  has  proven  to  be  a  successful 
builder  of  brand  identity  for  advertisers. 

*  *  * 

Joint  coupon  statement.  In  an  effort  to  improve  practices  of 
advertisers,  agencies  and  publishers  in  the  handling  of  news¬ 
paper  ads  containing  coupons — thus  minimizing  the  chances 
for  coupon  misredemptions — the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  and 
International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  have  issued  a 
set  of  objectives  which  all  three  groups  agree  to  follow: 

“Advertising  content  and  its  placement  in  all  sections  and 
parts  of  newspapers  is  under  the  control  of  the  publisher  and 
should  be  delegated  to  the  advertising  department.  Advertisers 
and  their  agencies  have  an  obligation  to  advise  the  newspaper 
of  suspected  redemption  abuses  so  that  the  advertiser  and  the 
newspaper  can  coordinate  their  efforts  to  discover  and  correct 
such  redemption  abuses. 

“Advertisers,  agencies,  and  newspapers  agree  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  objectives  with  regard  to  coupons  and  coupon  redemptions: 

1)  “Complete  avoidance,  or  a  strong  and  continuous  effort 
to  avoid,  placing  any  and  all  coupons  in  back-to-back  page 
positions. 

2)  “Where  possible,  avoid  placing  a  coupon  back-to-back  with 
a  national  manufacturer’s  ad,  such  as  that  use  of  the  coupon 
might  detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  ad  on  the  reverse 
side. 

3)  “The  manufacturer,  the  advertising  agency,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  are  encouraged  to  work  with  retailers  and  retail  cus¬ 
tomers  on  procedures  to  avoid  in-store  misredemption  of  coupons. 

4)  “Tighten  and  maintain  controls  on  the  newsstand  each 
day  so  that  no  unusually  large  number  can  be  ordered. 

5)  “Intensify  and  maintain  in-plant  security  precautions  to 
monitor  printing  and  delivery  practices  and  the  disposition  of 
returns  and  spoils. 

6)  “Increase  and  maintain  controls  on  (a)  the  use  of  voiding 
stamps;  (b)  sales  of  sample  back  copies;  (c)  public  service 
desk  sales.” 
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Cincinnati  firm  hikes 
bid  on  Enquirer  stock 


Carl  H.  Lindner,  board  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati-owned  American  Finan¬ 
cial  Corporation,  announced 
that  AFC  had  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.  and  related  interests  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  60%  interest  held  by 
Scripps  in  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Inc. 

The  purchase  price,  Lindner 
said,  is  $40  per  share  in  cash.  A 
condition  of  the  agreement,  he 
added,  is  that  AFC  also  will 
offer  $40  per  share  in  cash  to 
all  other  shareholders  in  the 
Enquirer  followinp:  closing  of 
the  purchase. 

Scripps’  .'502,000  shares  would 
cost  $20,080,000.  There  are  834,- 
000  shares  outstanding,  or  $33,- 
■360,000,  at  $40  per  share. 

The  agreement,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  calls  for  a  closing  date  on 
or  before  May  7. 

Approval  i>  in-cosary 

However,  the  transaction  is 
subject  to  approval  by  two  fed¬ 
eral  regulatory  agencies  and  a 
federal  judiciary  authority,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Ju.stice  and  U.  S. 
District  Court  Judge  David  S. 
Porter,  Cincinnati. 

Ju.stice  Department  approval 
is  under  a  con.sent  decree  signed 
on  the  eve  of  trial  of  an  anti¬ 
trust  .suit  filed  to  force  Scripps 
to  dive.st  itself  of  its  entire 
equity  interest  in  the  Enquirer. 
The  con.sent  decree,  which 
bound  l>oth  parties  to  a  court 
order,  provided  for  approval  of 
a  purchaser  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  or,  in  the  alternative. 
Judge  Porter,  who  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  antitrust  case. 

Approval  by  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  is  under  the  One 
Bajik  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1970  which  provides  that,  in  a 
propo.sed  acquisition  such  as 
.AFC’s,  if  the  proposed  pur¬ 
chaser  holds  control  in  a  bank  it 
must  declare  its  intention  to  sell 
its  bank  .stock  within  10  years. 

■AFC  owns  all  b'’t  a  portion 
of  the  stock  in  the  Provident 
Bank,  Cincinnati. 

‘I  iwilling  df-balc'  ends 

In  a  statement  to  Enquirer 
as.sociates,  Francis  L.  Dale, 
Enquirer  president  and  publish¬ 
er.  said  of  the  AFC  offer: 

“Hopefully  this  will  put  an 
end  to  the  unsettling  and  time- 
consuming  debate  over  the  own¬ 
ership  of  the  Enquirer  which 


has  surrounded  us  in  recent 
months.” 

Dale  was  referring  to  four 
suits  filed  by  minority  share¬ 
holders  in  the  Enquirer  to  block 
the  proposed  purchase  by  the 
Enquirer  of  the  60%  interest 
held  in  the  newspaper  by  the 
Scripps’  interests. 

The  28-day  trial  of  those 
suits  ended  January  18.  Judge 
Porter  has  not  handed  down  a 
ruling  and  the  case  may  now  be 
moot. 

On  F'ebruary  8,  Scripps  an¬ 
nounced  it  wanted  to  cancel  its 
contract  with  the  Enquirer  be¬ 
cause  it  had  a  new  offer.  That 
offer,  providing  for  $3.‘5  per 
share  for  Scripps’  stock  and 
that  held  by  the  other  share¬ 
holders  was  from  Blue  Chip 
Stamps,  a  California-based  tra¬ 
ding  stamp  company. 


Thomas  Somes 


KM-apc  I'laiise 

The  Justice  Department 
immediately  filed  a  motion 
asking  Judge  Porter  to  order 
Scripps  to  extend  its  contract 
with  the  Enquirer  until  March 
14.  On  February  11,  Judge  Por¬ 
ter  refused  to  grant  the  motion, 
pointing  to  a  term  in  the  con¬ 
tract  between  the  Enquirer  and 
Scripps  that  allowed  either  par¬ 
ty  te  escape  if  litigation  was 
pending  or  threatened. 

Not  long  before  Judge  Porter 
handed  down  that  decision, 
•American  Financial  revealed  its 
offer  to  Scripps. 

Lindner  .said  the  Enquirer 
should  be  locally  owned  so  that 
it  and  the  community  will  have 
common  interests  in  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  area. 

“American  Financial  Corpo¬ 
ration  believes,”  Lindner  said, 
“that  a  newspaper  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  factor  in  shaping  a  com¬ 
munity,  including  its  economy, 
that  local  ownership  is  imper¬ 
ative. 


Guild  ill  Newark 

Editorial  employes  of  the 
Evening  News  Publishing  Co. 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  have  desig¬ 
nated  the  North  Jersey  News¬ 
paper  Guild  as  their  collective 
bargaining  representative.  The 
employes  voted  151  to  90  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Guild  representation  in 
an  election  conducted  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  The  company,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Media  General  Inc.,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  publishes  the 
Evening  Neivs  and  the  Newark 
Sunday  News. 


Close  to  death 
in  frozen  north 

A  Sudbjtry  (Ont.)  Star  desk- 
man,  out  to  find  a  reporter  on 
assignment  with  the  Canadian 
militia  in  the  bush  of  Northern 
Ontario,  came  face-to-face  with 
death  recently. 

Thomas  Somes  was  to  meet 
reporter-photographer  Karel 
Kramer  at  a  pre-arranged  point 
where  a  militia  unit  from 
Northern  Ontario  was  to  set  up 
camp. 

The  camp  of  the  Irish  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Canada  had  not  moved 
into  the  pre-arranged  area  and 
when  Somes  arrived  he  missed 
the  isolated  camp,  and  headed 
for  the  originally  planned  ren¬ 
dezvous  point. 

Somes’  car  became  stuck  in 
the  snow  and  he  then  decided  to 
go  in  by  foot  in  15-below-O  tem¬ 
peratures.  After  walking  along 
a  plowed  road  for  nearly  five 
miles,  Somes  ran  into  Waist 
deep  snow  when  he  tried  to 
cross  a  lake  to  a  lighted  cot¬ 
tage.  With  a  frozen  right  foot 
and  completely  exhausted, 
Somes  was  found  by  a  vacation¬ 
ing  family  who  had  headed  out 
on  a  snowmobile  to  find  him  af¬ 
ter  hearing  his  call  for  help. 

After  spending  the  night  with 
the  vacationers,  Somes  was 
found  by  a  militia  member  who 
had  gone  on  a  search  by 
snowmobile  when  Kramer  iden¬ 
tified  Somes’  car. 

Things  w'ent  relatively 
smoother  for  Kramer  who  spent 
more  than  40  hours  camping  in 
the  bush  with  the  militia. 

• 

Tlie  first  extra 


Media  howl 
cancels  fee 
for  ID  eard 


News  media  executives  in 
Pittsburgh  this  week  refused 
to  pay  $12  each  for  press  iden¬ 
tification  cards  to  be  issued  by 
the  office  of  public  safety  and 
their  loud  protests  caused  the 
Mayor  to  rescind  the  fee. 

Said  John  Troan,  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press:  “We  will 
not  submit  to  the  city’s  licens¬ 
ing  system  for  newsmen  .  .  . 
We  shall  proudly  continue  to 
play  the  role  of  news  hounds, 
but  will  not  submit  to  being 
licensed  like  dogs.” 

Frank  Hawkins,  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  de¬ 
clared,  “If  the  city  can  charge 
$12  for  a  press  card,  which  it 
might  require  for  access  to  pub¬ 
lic  events,  it  can  charge  12 
cents  or  $1,200 — or  any  amount. 
It  could  through  that  device  at¬ 
tempt  to  bar  newsmen  from 
coverage  of  events  vitally  af¬ 
fecting  the  lives  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  community.” 

While  many  cities  charge  a 
nominal  fee  for  press  cards,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  preparing  and 
issuing  them,  the  Pittsburgh 
protest  was  set  off  by  Public 
Safety  Director  John  H.  Bing- 
ler’s  reference  to  the  new  cards 
as  licenses,  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  city  licensing- 
permit  ordinance. 

Jim  McCulla,  president  of  the 
Radio,  Television  News  Direc¬ 
tors  Association,  assailed  the 
action  as  “putting  a  dollar 
sign  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

La.st  year  the  city’s  safety 
department  issued  550  press 
cards  to  newsmen  and  75  plac¬ 
ards  to  press  photographers  to 
identify  their  automobiles.  The 
wallet-sized  press  cards  have 
been  issued  without  fee. 

Mayor  Peter  F.  Flaherty  re¬ 
viewed  the  proposed  “seiwice 
charge”  and  said  he  thought 
the  city  was  being  “overzeal- 
ous”  in  this  case  of  cost  saving. 
The  cards,  he  said,  cost  the  city 
about  $2  and  loss  of  this  reve¬ 
nue  wouldn’t  significantly  af¬ 
fect  the  budget. 

“A  new  card  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  without  charge  for  those 
who  request  it,”  the  Mayor 
said. 


The  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News 
published  its  first  extra  edition 
since  it  was  founded  in  1911  on 
February  9  following  the  earth¬ 
quake  which  claimed  62  lives  in 
San  Fernando  Valley.  A  total  of 
1,800  carrier  boys  were  contact¬ 
ed  to  deliver  papers  which  were 
on  many  lawns  by  dark. 


Girl  carriers  OKM 

The  Assembly  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  this  week  ap¬ 
proved  unanimously  a  bill  that 
would  permit  girls,  aged  12  to 
16,  to  carry  newspaper  routes. 
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ETHNIC  PRESS  IN  AMERICA— MI 


Swedish- American  journals: 
two  worlds  and  two  policies 


Ry  Spyridon  Granitsas 

This  April  may  bring  more 
than  spring  to  the  Swedish 
press  in  America.  This  April 
may  be  greener  than  in  the 
past,  and  hence  it  may  become  a 
month  of  crucial  importance  for 
the  future  of  the  Swedish  pa¬ 
pers  in  North  America. 

Following  a  recent  debate  in 
the  Parliament,  the  Swedish 
Government  decided  to  conduct 
a  survey  of  the  Swedish  papers 
abroad  with  a  view  to  aiding 
them.  And  in  April,  Kjell 
Oberg,  Head  of  the  Immigration 
Ser\Mce  and  fomier  Ambassador 
to  Peking,  will  he  visiting  the 
United  States  to  have  a  look 
into  the  state  of  the  Swedish 
press. 

oberg  will  find  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  papers  in  Swedish  still  in 
existence,  and  many  of  them 
faced  with  such  problems  as  to 
foresee  an  early  demise.  Immi¬ 
gration  from  Sweden  has 
stopped  (there  was  some  to 
Canada  after  World  War  II), 
whereas  many  Swedish- 
Americans  make  bitter  com¬ 
ments  about  the  policies  of  the 
Government  Oberg  represents. 

Swedish-Americans  are  angry 
because  Stockholm  decided  to 


give  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  said 
Gerhard  T.  Rooth,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Nordstjeritan-S vea 
{Swedish  North  Star)  in  a  re¬ 
cent  interview. 

The  weekly,  the  oldest  of  the 
Swedish  papers,  publi.shes  no 
editorials  but  “letters  to  the  ed¬ 
itor  keep  coming,  and  some  are 
.so  bitter  that  they  suggest  to 
stop  buying  Swedish  products 
such  as  Volvo  automobiles,”  said 
Rooth. 

And  we  had  other  problems, 
such  as  the  “reception”  by 
groups  of  anti-Americans  of  the 
new  U.S.  .Ambassador  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  Jerome  Hollander — there 
were  eggs  thrown  at  him  and 
other  such  missiles.  Yet,  in  one 
year  the  new  envoy  “has  done  a 
lot  of  good,”  said  Rooth. 

Was  there  any  racial  under¬ 
tone  in  the  demonstrations, 
against  him?  No,  answered 
Rooth  and  added,  that  race 
problems  do  not  figure  promi¬ 
nently  in  American-Swedish 
publications,  “since  we  are  not 
prejudiced  against  any  one.” 

And,  then,  there  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Americans  who  defect 
and  seek  asylum  to  Sweden. 
Most  of  the  old  immigrants  are 


not  happy  with  the  policy  of 
Stockholm,  feeling  that  military 
defectors  are  encouraged.  Or,  as 
the  Star’s  editorial  writer  Eric 
Sylvan  puts  it,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  offer  to  those  defectors, 
some  of  whom  are  simply  “hip¬ 
pies”  or  something  like  that,  all 
kind  of  facilities,  including 
money  so  that  they  can  buy 
“dope.” 

Rooth  explains  that  Swedish- 
-Americans,  although  they  are 
not  active  in  politics,  on  the 
whole  they  are  conservatives 
and  the  majority  belongs  to  the 
Republican  party.  “In  fact,  Lin¬ 
coln  was  elected  President  by 
the  Swedes  of  the  Middle  West, 
say  many  Swedes,”  recalled 
Rooth. 

Whei-eas  it  is  not  clear  which 
ethnic  group  “elected”  Lincoln, 
(the  Germans  suggested  that 
their  press  was  responsible  for 
the  1860  victory,  E&P,  Jan.  16), 
most  oh.servers  agree  that  the 
Swedes  are  among  the  more 
conservative  elements.  Thus, 
since  Sweden  follows  more  lib¬ 
eral  policies  than  most  Europe¬ 
an  countries,  the  Swedish- 
•Americans  are  probably  farther 
away  from  their  country  of 
origin  than  other  Western  Eu¬ 
ropeans. 


RETIREMENT  AT  THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY— Gerhard  T.  Rooth 
(at  right),  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Swedish  North  Star,  with 
associate  editor  T.  Edward  Karlsson  talk  with  a  visitor  from  Detroit 
at  the  library:  Rooth  plans  to  retire  in  September  1972  when  the 
Swedish  weekly  will  be  100  years  old.  (Photo  by  Margot  Granitsas) 


NOT  DEEP  IN  POLITICS— Erik  J. 
Friis,  editor  of  the  American 
Scandinavian  Review,  says  Scan- 
dinavian-Americans  are  not  very 
involved  in  U.S.  politics;  "prob¬ 
ably"  the  majority  are  Repub¬ 
licans,  he  believes. 

Erik  J.  Friis,  editor  of  the 
.American  Scandinavian  Re¬ 
view,  says  that  most  immi¬ 
grants  from  the  five  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries  (Denmark,  Fin¬ 
land,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden) 
are  not  deep  in  U.  S.  politics 
and  their  new.spapers  take  no 
positions.  Friis  .says  that  “prob¬ 
ably”  a  majority  of  the  Scand 
inavians  are  Republicans. 

-A  somewhat  different  view  is 
held  by  Erik  R.  Hermans,  editor 
of  Nordeii  (North),  a  weekly 
read  chiefly  by  Swedish¬ 
speaking  Finns.  Norden,  with  a 
good  percentage  of  coverage  of 
S.ALT  talks  (they  are  taking 
place  in  Helsinki),  does  take 
positions  and  publishes  its  own 
editorials:  on  aid  to  North  Viet¬ 
nam,  “no;”  on  asylum  to  defec¬ 
tors,  “why  not”;  on  political 
candidates,  “some  times  it  is 
Rockefeller  and  Lindsay  and 
sometimes  a  Democrat.” 

A  survey  of  Swedish  papers, 
indicates  that  their  involvement 
with  .American  politics  is  light: 
unlike  many  other  papers  be¬ 
longing  to  ethnic  groups,  they 
are  not  Republican  or  Democra¬ 
tic;  they  undertake  no  cam¬ 
paigns  for  social  or  political 
ideologies,  except,  perhaps,  that 
they  carry  a  higher  percentage 
of  UN  and  international  news 
than  other  comparable  publica¬ 
tions. 

The  reason  for  that,  says 
Friis,  is  the  fact  that  two  out  of 
the  three  Secretanes-General  of 
the  UN  were  Scandinavians,  the 
President  of  the  last  General 
.Assembly  was  Norwegian,  Am¬ 
bassador  Jakobson  of  Finland 
may  become  the  successor  to  U 
Thant,  and  the  UN  Mediator  in 
the  Middle  East,  Gunnar  .Jar¬ 
ring,  is  a  Swede. 

In  his  book  “A  Century  of  the 
Swedish  American  Press,” 
(1952)  J.  Oscar  Backlund  gives 
(Continued  on  page  ‘.\A) 
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Advertising  salesmen’s  roundtable 


i 

1 

j 

Jf  hat  are  some  points  to  remember  in  selling  to  co-op  advertisers? — Barry  Tompkins,  cooperative 
advertising  manager,  Miami  Herald /I\etcs. 


One  of  the  more  obvious  is  to  never  write  when 
you  can  call.  In  most  cases  you  can  save  time,  effort, 
money  and  avoid  losing  seasonal  co-op  revenues  by  the 
simple  and  direct  method  of  dialing  instead  of  dictating. 
This  applies  to  all  of  your  contacts  with  manufacturers, 
local  reps,  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Once  you  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  calling  a  local 
rep  to  set  up  a  meeting  with  him,  always  make  every 
effort  to  acquire  the  co-op  data  you  need  at  your  initial 
meeting  and  be  certain  he  is  aware  of  what  you  expect 
from  him  before  you  meet.  All  too  often  the  rep  will 
promise  to  send  you  his  list  of  accounts,  ad  slicks  and  so 
forth,  and  forget  all  about  it,  or  drag  his  feet  until  the 
prime  selling  period  has  long  since  passed.  So,  to  maxi¬ 
mize  each  of  your  co-op  efforts,  never  leave  a  rep  empty 
handed. 

When  you  and  the  local  rep  have  developed  a  co-op 
program  with  more  than  one  retail  participant,  don’t 
forget  to  personally  notify  each  retailer  as  to  when  the 
ad  is  to  run  and  where  so  that  he  can  have  adequate 
stock  on  the  floor  and  hopefully  develop  some  in-store 
promotion.  If  you  want  your  co-op  program  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  cash  register,  never  rely  on  someone  else  to 
notify  the  retailer  of  scheduled  co-op  advertising. 

While  I’m  on  the  subject,  if  you  are  working  with  a 
rep  on  a  co-op  ad  schedule  for  a  department  store,  re¬ 
member  to  clear  your  intended  co-op  ad  with  the  store’s 
advertising  director  well  before  the  ad  runs.  Many  reps 
will  assure  you  that  they  have  cleared  the  ads  with  the 
store’s  merchandising  manager  or  buyer,  but  merchandis¬ 
ing  managers  or  buyers  don’t  control  advertising,  ad  di¬ 
rectors  do  and  they  can  cancel  your  entire  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  program! 

Another  point  worth  considering,  is  to  always  check 
co-op  layouts  or  mechanicals  to  insure  they  fulfill  the 
specific  requirements  of  a  particular  co-op  plan.  In  too 
many  cases,  the  newspaper  salesman  does  not  take  the 
time  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  provisions  of  a 
co-op  contract;  surprisingly,  neither  does  the  retailer.  If 
you  want  repeat  co-op  business  and  want  to  protect  your 
retailer  and  insure  that  he  is  reimbursed,  always  check 
all  co-op  layouts  and  mechanicals  before  they  run. 

When  making  co-op  advertising  presentations,  always 
caution  the  salesmen  that  they  must  never  divulge  the 
knoAvm  co-op  accrual  figures  you  have  obtained.  This 
short-sightedness  can  create  ill  will  all  across  the  board 
and  in  one  personal  instiince,  a  revelation  of  this  sort 
resulted  in  the  termination  of  an  entire  co-op  advertising 
program. 

Although  the  next  point  is  quite  relevant,  all  too  often 
the  co-op  ad  manager  may  be  so  busy  he  may  neglect  to 
follow-up  with  the  advertiser  on  the  results  of  his  co-op 
advertising.  Always  follow-up  on  sales  results  after  each 
co-op  ad  runs  not  only  wdll  you  be  able  to  acquire  sig¬ 
nificant  data  which  you  will  be  able  to  use  in  your  pre¬ 
sentations  to  local  reps  and  retailers,  but  you  can  also 
learn  a  lot  about  your  market,  product  and  vendor  atti¬ 
tudes  and  maybe  some  surprising  facts  about  your  ver>' 
own  paper.  All  of  this  information  can  help  you  to  do 
a  more  effective  job  in  moving  more  product  locally  and 
developing  additional  co-op  revenues.  More  importantly, 
you  don’t  lose  an  opportunity  to  build  rapport  with  the 
local  retailer,  both  for  you,  and  your  paper  and  the  chance 
to  solicit  additional  advertising! 

Last,  but  not  least,  always  keep  your  management  team 
informed  on  all  of  your  activities,  proposals  and  prob¬ 
lems.  They  can  make  your  job  a  great  deal  easier  and 
can  help  you  to  avoid  additional  co-op  mistakes  before 
they  occur. 
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NEWSPAPER  AOVERTISiNO  COCPERATIVE  NETWORK 


BSETTAULlSinS  €(D-®]PiEKA']r]IVlE 

AD!>VKnTafiii?vi(ri  AVAQLAE30TV 


ACCOUNT _ 

PRODUCT _ 

SUGGESTED  RUNNING  DATE 
TERMS: 

A.  BASIS  OF  ACCRUAL: 


B.  TOTAL  AVAILABLE:  _ _ _ 

C.  HOWTO  GET  REIMBURSED- 


0.  CONTRACT  COPY  HEREWITH:  YES _ 

E.  SUGGESTED  LAYOUT  HEREWITH:  YES_ 


FOLn.dJW-l  E*  >3  KM  CD 


Forms  used  in  ISAt'.OIS  selling  of 
cooperative  advertising.  ( see  opposite  page—> ) 


RETAIL 

COOI'ERATIVP  INCENTIVE  riOIIEST 


Sale 


Full  Circulation  OEla.  Tines  /  Comb.  / _ J  Sun.  l_J  rate 

Korth  Area  Okla. 

or  _ 

Times  r~7  PI  LU  S2  ru  S3  in  S^-  r  o 

Soutli  Area  Okla. 

or 

Tines  rn  .SI  L_J  S2  /■J7  S3  ISJ  S4  [  J  Rate 

Coop  Iteit _ ,  T  Coop _ _ 

•Space  Tevoted  to  iten _ lines 

EXA1T1.E  ElM.  IN  ALL  SPACES 


Account 

Coop  Manufacturer 

602  line-.  - 

lines  devoted  to  iter 

X  60*  rat*!  - 

X  linage  rate 

JS61  . 

$  revenue 

X  60*  Coop  Allowance  .  -  -  -  - 

X  Manufacturer's  Coen  Allowance 

$217  Coop  Dollars 

$  Coon  Dollars 

3^  101  Incentive  Allowanre  -  - 

X  Incentive  Allowance 

$21.70  Incentive  Bonus  -  -  .  - 

$  Incentive  Bonus 

Attach  to  Coop  Notice  I 
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Tompkins^  10  tips  to  more  co-op  advertising 

•  Never  write  when  you  can  call. 

•  Always  make  every  effort  to  acquire  the  co-op  data 
you  need  at  your  initial  meeting. 

•  Never  leave  a  rep  empty  handed. 

•  Don’t  forget  to  personally  notify  each  retailer  as  to 
when  the  ad  is  to  run  and  where. 

•  Never  rely  on  someone  else  to  notify  the  retailer  of 
scheduled  co-op  advertising. 

•  Remember  to  clear  your  intended  co-op  ad  with  the 
store’s  advertising  director  well  before  the  ad  runs. 

•  Always  check  co-op  layouts  or  mechanicals  to  insure 
they  fulfill  the  specific  requirements  of  a  particular  co-op 
plan. 

•  Never  divulge  the  known  co-op  accrual  figures  you 
have  obtained. 

•  Always  follow-up  on  sales  results  after  each  co-op 
ad  runs. 

•  Always  keep  your  management  team  informed. 


Would  you  explain  hotv  your  ^^Cooperative 
Advertising  Incentive  Prograni*^  works? — C.  M. 
Breshnehen.,  cooperative  advertising  manager,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

Any  account  executive  who  persuades  an  account  to 
use  cooperative  advertising  dollars  on  cooperative  items 
provided  by  management  that  will  produce  plus  linage 
for  the  newspaper  will  be  paid  an  incentive. 

This  incentive  consists  of  10%  of  the  manufacturer’s 
cooperative  advertising  dollars  used  by  the  retailer.  Co¬ 
operative  advertising  dollars  used  within  specific  seg¬ 
ments  of  conglomerate  ads  qualify  for  that  portion  of 
the  ad  devoted  to  the  coop  item.  For  example:  Arrow 
has  a  60-40%  coop  program.  Therefore,  the  commission 
is  paid  on  the  60%  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  not  on 
the  retailer’s  40%.  If  the  Arrow  shirt  space  occupies 
one-quarter  of  a  full  page  ad,  the  602  lines  of  space 
devoted  to  Arrow  at  60<  per  line  costs  $361,  and  the 
incentive  is  computed  as  follows: 

$361 

X  60%  Manufacturer’s  Coop  Allowance 


$217  Coop  Dollars 
X  10%  Incentive  Allowance 


$21.70  Incentive  Bonus 

In  the  case  of  fixed  line  rates,  the  commission  will  be 
10%  of  the  dollars  paid  by  the  manufacturer  at  their 
fixed  line  rate.  For  example: 

Example  of  Levi  Fixed  Line  Rates 


Oklahoman 

(Morn.) 

$4.06 

(Sun.) 

4.27 

Orbit  Roto 

5.65 

Times 

(Eve.) 

3.36 

Oklahoman 

&  Times 

5.32 

S-2  Mon.  Times  &  Tues.  Oklahoman 
North  1.68  per  inch 
South  1.19  per  inch 

S-1  Thurs.  Times  &  Fri.  Oklahoman 
North  1.89  per  inch 
South  1.33  per  inch 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  salesman  to  provide  the 
necessary  information  to  the  Sales  Manager  at  the  end 
of  each  week,  no  later  than  5:00  p.m.  Friday,  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  incentive  payment.  This  includes  the  submit- 
tance  of  a  tear  page  with  a  border  drawn  around  the 
coop  portion  of  the  ad,  and  the  completion  of  the  at¬ 
tached  incentive  form  and  the  coop  advertising  availability 
form.  (Shown  on  page  H) 
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THE  LARGEST  BUFFALO  ROUND-UP  in  the  United  States  beck¬ 
oned  agriculture  writer  BJ  Noles  who  switched  after  covering  Port¬ 
land  society  nearly  I  I  years  for  the  Oregonian. 


Publisher's  daughter 
tells  farmer  ^s  stories 


Is  it  hard  for  a  woman  to  be 
accepted  on  the  agriculture 
beat? 

“I  haven’t  had  any  problem,” 
says  BJ.  “Farmers  have  always 
expected  women  to  be  hard 
working.” 

In  her  case,  BJ’s  gentle  man¬ 
ner  and  soft  looks  are  backed 
up  with  a  direct  drive  and 
newspapering  background.  In 
fact,  she’s  an  ex-newsie. 

When  Betty  Jane  Biggs  be¬ 
gan  talking,  her  father  called 
her  “BJ  Jabbers”  and  the  BJ 
stuck.  She  was  four  years  old 
when  she  folded  copies  of  the 
Wheatland  Herald,  her  editor- 
father  Claude  V.  Biggs’  weekly. 
She  also  delivered  and  collected, 
sold  the  leftovers  for  a  nickel 
on  the  busiest  corner  of  the 
600-population  California  town. 

BJ  helped  her  father  at  the 
paper;  her  older  sister  helped 
their  mother  with  housework. 
When  BJ’s  father  moved  the 
paper  to  establish  the  Yuba 
City  Herald  a  pattern  was  es¬ 
tablished:  by  seventh  grade  she 
was  writing  a  column.  BJ  also 
sold  advertising,  kept  books,  re¬ 
ported,  did  janitorial  work.  She 
set  type  by  hand,  admits,  “ev- 
erytime  I  tried  to  use  the  Lino¬ 
type  something  went  wrong — 
and  it  was  always  something 


different.  When  my  dad  needed 
an  operator  it  was  cheaper  to 
hire  one.  We  were  non-union, 
the  man  would  have  a  drinking 
problem,  but  he’d  be  a  real 
Linotype  man.” 

BJ’s  earnings  were  banked 
for  journalism  school.  When  she 
was  a  sophomore  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon,  her  name  was 
placed  on  the  masthead  of  the 
Yuba  City  Herald  as  co¬ 
publisher.  She  was  associate  ed¬ 
itor  and  business  manager  of 
the  Oregon  Daily  Emerald  at 
college.  During  World  War  II, 
BJ  worked  with  her  father. 
Several  years  after  his  death 
she  sold  the  Herald.  “I  under¬ 
stand  the  building’s  a  Chinese 
restaurant  now,”  she  says. 

BJ  worked  on  the  Spokane 
Chronicle,  next  the  Grant  Coun¬ 
ty  Journal  in  Ephrata,  Wash. 
Moving  to  Portland,  she  was 
with  Goodrich  and  Snyder  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  before  joining 
The  Oregonian  in  1960. 

When  BJ  was  married  to  Dr. 
Omar  J.  Noles,  Portland  optom¬ 
etrist,  six  years  ago  their 
merged  family  totaled  six  chil¬ 
dren;  today  they  have  four 
grandchildren  and  just  one 
daughter  at  home,  a  high  school 
senior  who  wants  to  be  a  veter¬ 
inarian. 
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Fashion  flair  livens  fund  raising 


Ity  IvtMioru  WilliuniMOii 


One  answei-  to  the  ever-present  problem  of  how  to 
handle  fund  drives  for  lively  general-interest  readeishij) 
can  be  on-location,  action  layouts  using  committee  work¬ 
ers  as  models. 

.4  dynamic  e.xample  of  a  fund  laising  headline,  tied  in 
with  photographs  and  captions,  is  that  of  the  litdiaruiijolis 
Xeivtt’  recent  “It’s  Money,  Money  for  the  Symphony”  as 
j)roduced  by  Jean  Jensen,  fashion  editor,  and  Patty  Haley, 
staff  photographer,  at  brokerage  house  and  bank  loca¬ 
tions. 

Mrs.  Jensen  contacted  the  linns,  setting  up  location 
shots  for  the  money-money  theme  and  sought  assistance 
t)f  the  publicity  chairman  of  the  Women’s  Committee  of 
the  Indiana  State  Symphony  Society  in  lining  up  models. 
'Phe  editoi-  cautioned  “utmost  diplomacy”  in  seeking 
attractive  women  from  the  “younger  age  category”  for 
the  photographs. 

Aiming  to  convey  the  women  knew  the  contemporary 
fashion  score,  Mrs.  Jensen  asked  that  models  select  in¬ 
formal  costumes  from  their  own  wardrobes. 


I 


Models  were  scheduled  to  meet  the  News  team  at  the 
various  locations  at  45-minute  inteiwals,  the  first  at  the 
brokerapce  firm.  While  settlinf?  for  the  tradeboard  as  a 
backgiound,  Mrs.  .Jensen  came  up  with  some  old  ticker 
tapes  as  a  pimmick  for  the  model.  (Photo  shown). 

At  the  “first  bank  job”  Mrs.  Jensen  pot  a  “no-no”  on 
a  picture  at  street  level  where  money  comes  from  the 


basement  vaults,  so  she  substituted  the  bronze  door  at 
the  safety  deposit  boxes  for  one  photo  (not  shown).  For 
a  second  shot  at  the  bank,  Mrs.  Jensen  noted:  “We  boi-row- 
ed  a  puard  for  10  minutes  to  po  outside  and  be  our  ‘prop’ 
for  picture  #H.  I  asked  if  we  could  have  a  money  bap, 
but  have  it  stuffed  with  paper.  This  retiuest  was  im¬ 
mediately  sanctioned.  The  cooperation,  as  in  the  bi’oker- 
ape  house,  couldn’t  have  reflected  more  penuine  interest 
to  please  us.” 

The  photoprapher  and  fashion  editor  Jopped  three 
blocks  to  the  next  bank  and  talked  the  public  relations 
department  out  of  usinp  the  art  salon  or  a  plush  office 
for  a  picture. 


Money,  Money  All  Around 


Bapped  money  was  piled  onto  carts  for  the  photo- 
praph,  and  the  model  is  shown  seated  on  top,  a  stack 
of  bills  in  her  hands.  Another  picture  was  improvised  by 
the  photoprapher  with  the  model  at  a  coin-counter  for 
an  ai-tline  tie-in  of  “worth  her  weipht  in  pold.  .  .” 

Patty  Haley  has  photopraphed  other  similar  layouts 
for  the  News  includinp  one  last  year  workinp  with  Mrs. 
Jensen  on  a  symphony  benefit  advance  in  which  they 
took  committee  models  to  parkside  locations  and  borrow¬ 
ed  musical  instruments  for  props. 

Her  fashion  pictures  broupht  Miss  Haley  first  place 
awards  in  1969  and  1970  in  the  National  Press  Women’s 
competitions.  In  those  same  years,  the  photoprapher  also 
captured  five  firsts  from  the  Indiana  Women’s  Press 
Club.  She  holds  an  Associated  Press  feature  picture 
award. 

Mrs.  Jensen,  who  joined  the  Indianapolis  News  in 
March  of  1968  after  five  years  as  fashion  copjwvriter  in 
Chicapo  and  Indianapolis,  won  the  Indiana  Women’s 
Press  Club  first  award  for  a  feature  in  1969  and  second 
place  for  fashion  in  1970. 


Guarding  the  Donations 


“We  had  other  thinps  in  mind,  know’inp  carpetinp  and 
beautiful  panelinp  do  not  a  proovey  picture  make.  On 
request,  we  were  ushered  down  into  the  catacombs. 
Guards  buzzered  first  one  door,  then  another  to  pive  us 
final  entry  to  the  corridor  to  the  countinp  room  and 
vaults.  We  all  sipned  in  (later,  sipned  out)  before  we 
were  allowed  to  take  pictures.” 
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Potential  for  classified  ads 
rises  where  population  gains 

By  Stan 

(1.4M.  I’riividonoo  Journal  and  Kullolin 


al  and  retail  departments.  You 
can  hold  up  your  heads,  but  it 
can  be  said  that  these  pains 
were  foreordained  as  classified 
has  the  greatest  potential  for 
increased  development. 

This  is  shown  by  the  clas¬ 
sified  leaders  in  1960-69  gains 
for  Southern  dailies  by  size,  as 
follows : 

(A)  hi  city  zwies  over  1 
million  population  —  Houston 
Chronicle  up  114%,  Atlanta 


One  of  the  highlights  of 
the  Southern  Classified  Man¬ 
agers’  Meeting  in  Durham,  (N. 

C.)  recently  was  a  statistical 
rei)ort  on  the  growth  of  South¬ 
ern  newsjjapers  in  recent  years 
compiled  and  presented  by  Ken 
Byerly,  Professor  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina. 

A  major  part  of  his  presenta¬ 
tion  in%’olved  the  use  of  charts, 
and  we’ve  had  to  omit  these 
references  here,  but  the  remain¬ 
der  of  Bylerly’s  information  re¬ 
veals  surprising  differences  in 
linage  and  revenue  growth  in 
different  sizes  of  markets.  It  is 
well  worth  keeping  this  ma¬ 
terial  for  comparison  aiui  ref¬ 
erence. 

sj:  *  * 

.Soullierii  linage  data 

Most  of  us  here  enjoy  clas¬ 
sified  linage  gains,  but  are  they 
as  large  as  they  should  be?  And 
what  about  our  rates? 

Fifty-two  of  you  sent  me 
classified  data.  Linage  figures 
were  complete  in  46  reports. 
Twenty-one  also  gave  me  re¬ 
venue  figures  on  your  newspa¬ 
pers’  national,  retail  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  for  1955, 
1960,  1965  and  1969. 

Let’s  compare  population 
gains  for  the  13  states,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  newspapers  there 
as  sent  to  me.  No  information 
was  given  me  by  Kentucky  and 
Missi.ssippi  newspapers  so  I  had 
to  pass  those  states  by  in  linage 
comparisons. 

Florida’  1960-69  population 
gain  of  33.4%  leads,  followed  by 
Mainland’s  23.8%  and  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  15.5%,  so  perhaps  their 
newspapers’  linage  gains  lead 
proportionately. 

West  Virginia’s  population 
loss  was  5.6%  and  Alabama’s 
gain  was  just  4.9%;,  so  their 
newspapers  might  presumably 
be  on  the  bottom  of  the  linage 
gains. 

Let’s  check. 

Florida’s  1960-69  population 
gain  was  first  and  its  seven  re¬ 
porting  dailies  had  a  combined 
38.4%  linage  increase  for  all  ad¬ 
vertising.  But  papers  in  four 
other  states  did  better — South 
Carolina  61.5%,  North  Carolina 
56.6%,  Georgia  50.6%  and 
Texas  41.9%.  West  Virginia  lost 


reporting  newspaper  gained 
28.6%  in  national,  retail  and 
classified  combined  for  1960-69. 

Now  classified  alone.  The  sev¬ 
en  reporting  Florida  dailies  had 
a  47.9%  classified  lines  gain, 
which  is  good.  But  newspapers 
in  seven  other  Southern  states 
did  even  better  with  classified 
linage  gains  of  110.6%  in  North 
Carolina,  Georgia  92.3%  Ten¬ 
nessee  83.8%,  South  Carolina 
77.9%,  Texas  62.5%.  Oklahoma 
52.7%  and  Maryland  51.0%. 

The  reporting  West  Virginia 
paper  had  a  38.4%  classified  line 
gain  despite  its  state’s  1960-69 
population  loss. 

A  word  of  caution  —  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  figures  will 
not  be  representative  for  some 
states  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  reporting  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  it  does  seem  evident 
that  newspapers  in  many  states 
are  cashing  in  impressively  on 
their  classified  potential.) 

National  advertising  trends 
by  states:  Florida  was  the  only 
state  to  have  a  1960-69  gain 
with  a  small  4.0%  increase  for 
its  7  reporting  dailies.  Others 
declined  as  much  as  30  and  al¬ 
most  40%. 

Now  retail  lines:  They  w’ere 
up  40.1%  for  the  South  from 
1960  to  1969,  and  54.4%  since 
1955. 

Up  more  than  retail 

All  13  states  shared  the  retail 
gain.  South  Carolina’s  led  with 
a  68.9%  jump  for  1960-69.  Fol¬ 
lowing  were  North  Carolina’s 
49.7%,  Georgia’s  46.1%,  Texas 
42.3%,  and  Florida  41.0%c. 

Now  classified:  The  46  South¬ 
ern  dailies  had  an  average 
linage  gain  for  1960-69  of  56.8%;, 
and  69.1%  from  1955,  w'hich  was 
considerably  more  than  the 
54.4%  retail  linage  gain. 

So  classified  led  retail  and 
national  in  growth  percentage 
by  wide  margins. 

The  leading  classified  linage 
gainers  by  states  for  1960-69 
were  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  South  Carolina  and 
Texas  in  that  order. 

Trends  vary  by  size  of  the 
cities  in  which  newspapers  are 
published. 

1969  first.  The  greatest 
1960-69  gains  in  advertising 


by  dailies  published  in  ABC  city 
zones  with  population  extremes 
under  50,000  (up  46.7%)  and 
over  a  million  (up  45.3%). 

The  1960-69  linage  gains  ta¬ 
pered  off  slowly  from  the  45.3%r 
gain  for  dailies  in  ABC  city 
zones  of  over  1,000,000,  to  36.8% 
for  one  half  to  a  million  popula¬ 
tion  dailies,  and  34.9%  in  quar¬ 
ter  to  half  milion  areas. 

Linage  gains  for  all  advertis¬ 
ing  combined  then  inched  slowly 
upward  to  35.4%  for  100,000  to 
a  quarter  of  a  million  popula¬ 
tion  zones  42.1%  in  ABC  city 
zones  of  50,000  to  100,000  popu¬ 
lation  and  46.7%  in  cities  of 
under  50,000  population. 

I.urgeM  dailies  bold  nulioiiul 

The  largest  dailies  were  the 
only  ones  that  didn’t  lose  na¬ 
tional  linage  in  1960-69,  and 
they  gained  only  two-tenths  of 
1%. 

National  linage  stayed  almost 
even  for  dailies  in  city  zones  of 
one  half  to  a  million  persons 
where  the  decline  was  only  .3%). 
But  the  losses  were  sharp  for 
dailies  published  in  smaller  cit¬ 
ies. 

A  few  of  your  newspapers 
bucked  this  trend  and  made 
1960-69  gains  in  national 
linage.  The  San  Antonio  Light’s 
25%  gain  led  followed  by  the 
Miami  Herald  12%,  Charlotte 
Observer/ News  and  Asheville 
Citizen-Times  11%  each,  San 
Antonia  Express-News  and 
Spartanburg  Herald  -  Jouraal 
8%  each,  and  2%  gains  for  the 
Atlanta  Journal  -  Consitution 
and  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman- 
Times. 

Retail  linage  gains  were 
great  for  dailies  in  Southern 
cities  of  all  sizes  as  a  group, 
but  the  larger  and  smaller  ones 
did  somewhat  better  than  the 
others. 

Classified  linage  made  the 
greatest  1960-69  gains.  They 
exceeded  70%  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers  published  in  the  largest 
and  .smallest  ABC  city  zones 
(over  a  million  population  and 
under  50,000). 

Gains  as  a  w'hole  exceeded 
50%?  in  all  other  city  population 
zones. 

These  figures  make  it  plain 
that  you  classified  men  don’t 


Journal-Constitution  97%,  and 
Dallas  News  85%. 

(B)  Half  million  to  a  million 
—  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman- 
Times  68  %r. 

(C)  Quarter  to  half  million — 
Charlotte  Observer/ News  142 Vr 
in  the  nine  years,  and  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  61%. 

(D)  100,000  to  250,000— 
Raleigh  News  &  Obsei-ver  125% 
Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer 
121%,  Durham  Herald  &  Sun 
120%,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  & 
Record  97%,  Knoxville  Journal 
&  Sentinel  78%,  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News  74%,  Roanoke 
Times  &  World-News  00%  and 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 
60%. 

(E)  50,000  to  100,000  — 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald  Tribune 
144%,  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Px'ess-Chronicle  110%f,  Gastonia 
(N.  C.)  Gazette  107%,  and  Tal¬ 
lahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat  78%;. 

(F)  ABC  City  Zones  under 
50,000  Population — Gainesville 
(Ga.)  Times  146%,  Charlotte- 
ville  (Va.)  Progress  127%;,  Sal¬ 
isbury  (N.  C.)  Post  66%,  and 
Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News-Argus 
63%. 

Kali‘  increases 

A  study  I  made  in  1965  of 
advertising  in  173  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  of  all  sizes  and 
every  section  of  the  country  was 
entitled,  “Is  Your  Newspaper 
Getting  Its  Share  of  Adverti.s- 
ing?’’  Ninety-four  of  them  also 
gave  me  their  dollar  incomes 
from  national,  retail  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising. 

Calculations  showed  me  (yet 
this)  that  rate  increases  for 
these  94  dailies  for  the  14  years 
from  1950  to  1964  averaged 
76.9%  for  national  per  line, 
71.6%  for  retail  and  60.5%  for 
classified. 

Advertising  agencies  from 
throughout  the  country  asked 
me  for  these  figures  which 
confirmed  their  belief  that  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  were  then 
being  hit  with  the  largest  pro¬ 
portionate  rate  increases.  The 
agencies  felt  this  was  unfair, 
and  it  was  a  contributing  factor 
(but  not  the  main  one)  for  the 
decline  in  national  advertising. 

What  about  rate  increases  for 
the  throe  types  of  advertising 
during  the  past  9  years? 


5.6%  of  its  population,  but  its  lines  comparatively  were  made  have  to  doff  your  hats  to  nation-  (Continued  on  page  20) 
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The  average  1960-G!>  rate  in¬ 
crease  for  national  advertising 
in  the  South  was  28.0%.  This 
was  the  lowest  of  the  three  and 
reversed  the  1950-64  trend  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole  which 
showed  that  national  rates  for 
that  earlier  period  were  raised 
the  most. 

The  classified  rate  raise  for 
1960-69  of  35.6%  was  the  high¬ 
est  of  the  three.  This  was  a 
complete  reversal  from  1950-64 
when  classified  rates  were 
raised  the  least.  The  classified 
rate  raises  of  recent  years,  I 
suspect,  were  past  due  and  are 
ju.stified. 

No  dailies  in  the  over  half  a 
million  population  areas  gave 
me  figures  on  dollar  income  so  I 
can  give  you  no  comparisons  for 
them.  But  21  smaller  dailies 
did. 

Take  the  two  dailies  pub¬ 
lished  in  zones  of  a  quarter  to 
half  million  people.  Their 
1960-69  classified  rate  increase 
averaged  31.8%.  This  was  lower 
than  their  33.4%  increase  for 
retail  and  40.6%  for  national. 

I  iicrt'uso  held  baek 

The  biggest  average  rate  in¬ 
crease  for  the  10  dailies  in  the 
100,000  to  250,000  ABC  city 
zone  was  33.8%  for  retail,  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  32.9%  for  clas¬ 
sified  and  trailed  with  only 
18.2%  for  national. 

On  the  7  reporting  dailies  in 
ABC  city  zones  of  50,000  to  100,- 
000,  Classified  rates  gained  an 
average  of  52.7%  from  1960  to 
1969.  This  far  exceeded  the 
31.1%  retail  gain,  and  39.1% 
for  national. 

Dailies  in  the  smaller  cities 
of  less  than  50,000  population 
city  zones  were  most  reluctant 
to  raise  rates  if  the  two  report¬ 
ing  ones  aie  tyi)ical.  They 
upped  classified  rates  only 
20.7%  compared  with  31.2%  for 
retail  and  46.7%  for  national.  Is 
the  latter  another  example  of 
how  smaller  dailies  are  helping 
to  kill  their  national  advertise- 
ing  by  hitting  it  the  hardest  in 
rate  raises? 

A  prediction 

Now — a  question:  Would  you 
think  me  crazy  if  I  said  the  day 
will  come  when  classified  and 
classified  display  will  bring  in 
more  money  for  larger  dailies 
than  any  other  source  of  adver¬ 
tising? 

Jim  Copley,  head  of  the  Co¬ 
pley  Newspapers,  told  me 
.several  years  ago  that  this  will 
come  true.  I  doubted  it  then,  but 
didn’t  after  completing  a  study 
he  asked  me  to  make  of  some  of 


the  nation’s  most  successful 
cla.ssified  dailies,  large  and 
small,  to  discover  the  secrets  of 
their  succe.ss.  It  was  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  study  to  make,  and 
was  done  with  the  help  of 
several  of  you  in  this  room. 

What  about  your  progress  on 
making  classified  No.  1  for  your 
newspapers?  Some  answers  to 
this  question  are  in  the  com¬ 
parative  linage  figures  of  your 
46  Southern  dailies  that  gave 
me  reports. 

Look  at  the  figures:  classified 
provided  25.9%  of  all  advertis¬ 
ing  linage,  on  the  average,  for 
1969  compared  with  22.1%  in 
1955.  This  doesn’t  seem  like 
much  gain,  but  is  greater  than 
you  think  when  you  see  that 
national  ad%'ertising  provided 
14.4%  of  all  linage  in  1955  and 
only  7.0%  in  1969.  So  you  clas¬ 
sified  people  did  much  more 
than  just  pick  up  the  slack. 

Retail  advertising  is  still  well 
ahead  of  classified  as  it  went 
from  63.5%  of  the  total  lines  in 
1955  to  67.1%  in  1969. 

Sliurc  of  linage 

Let’s  break  this  down  by  size 
of  newspapers.  Classified,  on 
the  average,  provided  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  30%  of  the  linage 
for  all  of  them  in  1969. 

But  classified’s  share  of  the 
total  linage  drops  sharply  as 
the  papers  get  smaller — 23.6% 
in  1969  for  papers  published  in 
citv  zones  of  100,000  to  250,000; 
18.6%;  in  the  50,000  to  100,000 
areas;  and  16.4%  in  cities  with 
zones  of  less  than  50,000  popu¬ 
lation. 

It  seems  clear  that  the 
greater  the  population  area 
served  by  your  paper,  the  better 
chance  you  have  to  make  clas¬ 
sified  the  dominant  advertising 
income  source. 

Note  too  that  classified’s 
share  of  linage  went  up  from 
1955  to  1969  for  papers  of  all 
sizes. 

And  isn’t  it  true  that  clas¬ 
sified  income  per  line  is  higher 
on  the  average  for  most  papers 
than  that  from  national  or  re¬ 
tail.  So  if  30%  of  your  linage 
is  classified,  it  is  po.ssible  that 
35%  of  your  newspaper’s  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  is  from  that 
source. 

Some  of  you  do  better  than 
this.  For  example,  43.5%  of  all 
advertising  linage  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Obsei-ver/News  in  1969 
came  from  classified. 

Others  close  behind:  Houston 
Chronicle  42.2%,  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
35.3%,  Dallas  News  34.8%, 
Atlanta  Journal  -  Constitution 
32.8%  and  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman-Times,  34.3% . 

Several  smaller  city  dailies 
are  also  out  in  front  in  1969 
percentage  of  all  advertising 


lines  that  come  from  classified 
and  classified  display.  Some  of 
them  are  Today  at  Cocoa,  Fla., 
with  34.0%  classified,  Holly¬ 
wood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler  32.7%, 
Day-29.2%,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State  and  Record  27.5%,  Corpus 
Christ!  (Texas)  Caller-Times 
26.5%,  and  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  &  Observ’er,  26.1%. 

• 

SDX  memorializes 
first  R.  Hoe  press 

Greater  Philadelphia  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  installed  a 
plaque  (Februarj'  8)  at  the 
Public  Ledger  Building  to  mem¬ 
orialize  inventor  Richard  Hoe’s 
first  commercial  rotary  press  on 
which  the  Public  Ledger  was 
printed  in  1846.  The  Ledger 
building  at  6th  and  Chestnut 
Streets  is  three  blocks  from  the 
original  site  which  is  now  part 
of  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park. 

Hoe,  born  in  New  York  in 
1812,  is  credited  with  introduc¬ 
ing  many  innovations  that  in¬ 
creased  the  speed  and  volume  of 
newspaper  production,  including 
the  stop  cylinder  press  (1853) 
and  the  web  press  (1871).  His 
rotary  press  at  the  Public 
Ledger  quadrupled  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  printing  rate  over  the  pre¬ 
viously  used  flatbed  press. 

• 

Conservative  leader 
buys  Canadian  daily 

The  Ereviug  duide,  a  daily 
newspaper  at  Port  Hope,  Ont. 
since  1878,  has  been  purcha.sed 
by  Northumberland  Publishers 
Ltd.,  of  Cobourg,  from  Hugh 
Murray. 

Dr.  James  Johnston,  president 
of  Northumberland,  is  a  former 
national  director  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  Conser%’ative  party. 
Northumberland  also  owns  the 
bi-weekly  Cobourg  Seiitiuel-Stur 
and  the  we(*kly  Coiborne  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Johnston,  the  new  publisher 
who  has  a  doctorate  in  econom¬ 
ics,  said  he  will  iday  an  active 
part  in  the  editorial  side  of  the 
Guide. 

• 

Marshall  Field  tu  K&E 

.All  national  advertising  for 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.  as  well  as 
market  research  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Advertising  Inc.  McCann- 
Erickson  was  the  previous 
agency.  Among  the  projects 
K&E  will  be  involved  in  is 
Field’s  \eir  Yorker  campaign. 

Join  the  15('‘  list 

The  single-copy  price  of  the 
Miu-ueaiudis  Star  and  .Min- 
ueafioVis  Tribune  went  from 
lOc  to  1.5c  on  February  22. 


Press  council 
for  Quebec 
is  ratified 

Four  press  organizations 
have  ratified  a  constitution  for 
a  Quebec  Press  Council  which  is 
expected  to  be  operative  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  council’s  aims  are  given 
as  the  following: 

— To  protect  press  freedom  in 
Quebec  and  to  guarantee  the 
public’s  acce.ss  to  information; 

— To  promote  high  profes¬ 
sional  standards  in  research 
and  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion;  and  advertising; 

— To  respond  to  complaints 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
press  or  the  conduct  of  persons 
or  organizations  towaid  the 
press; 

— To  publish  annual  reports 
on  the  work  of  the  council,  and 
studies  relating  to  problems  of 
the  press; 

— To  issue  press  identity- 
cards  annually  to  individuals 
whose  “principal,  regular  and 
remunerated  occupation”  is 
journali.sm. 

The  council  will  finance  itself 
through  dues  collected  from 
member  organizations  and  from 
a  special  fund  .set  up  outside 
the  council. 

Andre  Bureau,  vice-president 
of  Montreal  La  Prentte,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Quebec  press  council  was  more 
comprehensive  than  any  other. 

He  said  the  Quebec  council 
includes  the  broadcast  media, 
has  no  dominant  group  finan¬ 
cing  it  and  had  one-third  rej)- 
re.sentation  of  public  opinioTi. 

The  agreement  to  set  up  the 
council  was  signed  by  (lilies 
Gariepy,  president  of  the  Que¬ 
bec  Federation  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Pierre  Dansereau 
of  the  Quebec  Daily  Ncwsjia- 
pers  Association,  Fernand  Ber- 
thiaume  of  the  Canadian  Week¬ 
ly  Newspapers  As.sociation  and 
Maurice  Dan.se  reau  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  French- 
speaking  Radio  and  Television 
sion  Broadcasters. 

The  council,  an  independent 
body,  will  have  a  19-member 
governing  committee,  consisting 
of  a  president  and  three  six- 
member  groui)s  repre.senting 
news  management,  news  repor¬ 
ters  and  the  general  public. 

• 

O’Kaiie  memorial 

A  new  California  State  High¬ 
way  bridge  has  been  named  for 
the  late  Don  O’Kane,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Ti  m  es-Sta  uda  rd. 
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Nagnagnag, 

nagnagnagnag 


Nagl. 

F or  your  breasts,  self- 
examination  every  month. 

Nag  2. 

F or  your  uterus,  the 
Pap  test  once  a  year. 

Nag  3. 

F or  your  lungs,  don’t 
smoke  cigarettes. 

Nag  4. 

For  your  skin,  avoid 
over-exposure  to  the  sun. 

Nag  5. 

F or  your  colon,  rectum, 
a  procto  examination 
every  year  (especially  after  40). 
Nag  6. 

F or  your  mouth, 
regular  examinations. 

Nag  7. 

For  your  whole  precious 
body,  a  health  checkup 
every  year. 


7 nags 
for  your  own  good 

m  « DON’T  RF.  AFRAID 

Bless  them  alt 


DON’T  BE  AFRAID. 

s  what  you  don’t  know 
that  can  hurt  you. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


The  color  newspaper  press  for 


the  publisher  who  only  prints  color 

once  in  a  while. 


Color  makes  a  paper  more  attractive,  and  advertising  more 
effective.  Whether  your  circulation  is  3000  weekly  or  30,000 
daily. 

But  not  every  publisher  wants  to  run  color  every  day. 

So  Cottrell  offers  you  three  presses  which  give  you  color 
capability  without  paying  a  premium.  The  V-15A  and  V-25 
single-width  presses,  and  the  845  semi-cylindrical  single-width 
press. 

All  printing  units  are  equally  efficient  for  color  or  black  and 
white.  Horizontal  web  leads  and  vertically  stacked  cylinders 
provide  complete  flexibility  in  color  placement  with  close  regis¬ 
ter  control. 

All  of  these  thoroughly-modern  presses  are  designed  to  be 
compatible  with  future  advances  in  press  automation. 

And  all  are  worth  knowing  all  about. 

Write  The  Cottrell  Company,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island  02891. 


COTTRELL 

A  DIVISION  OF  HARRIS-INTERTYPE 


1 


ridmj'  state  interest.”  3  ethicatioil  ^roiipH 

VVe  appreciate  that  school  ,  ^  p,  . 

officials  have  the  authority  to  lllPPllllJS 

jirescriiie  and  control  conduct  in  The  ,')4th  annual  meeting  of 
the  schools,  hut  this  authority  the  Association  for  Education  in 
must  he  exercised  so  as  not  to  Journalism  (AEJ)  is  scheduled 
intrude  upon  fundamental  con-  August  22-25  at  the  University 
stitutional  rights,”  he  said  in  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia, 
the  ruling.  Meeting  concurrently  with 

In  response  to  the  argument  AEJ  will  be  the  American  As- 
that  the  Arrow  has  for  a  long  sociation  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
time  been  called  a  learning  tool  ments  of  Journalism  and  the 
of  the  mass  communications  de-  American  Society  of  Journalism 
partment  and  faculty,  Arraj  School  Administrators.  More 
said  the  court  cannot  “uphold  than  500  persons  are  expected 
such  conduct  (censoring  the  for  the  four-day  sessions, 
news  merely  because  it  comes  Dr.  Wayne  Danielson,  dean  of 
labeled  as  ‘teaching’  when,  in  the  University  of  Texas  College 
fact,  little  or  no  teaching  takes  of  Communications,  is  president 
place.”  of  AEJ.  Dr.  Albert  T.  Scrog- 

9  gins,  dean  of  the  University  of 

South  Carolina  College  of  Jour- 
OSU  Cstuhli^illCS  public  nalism,  is  program  chairman 
alTairg  professorship  convention. 

Ohio  State  University  has  es-  1  •  r 

tablished  the  Willard  M.  Kiplin-  press  clliel 

Public  Appointment  of  Thomas  J. 


Judge  censures  advisor, 
reinstates  campus  editor 


A  federal  judge  in  Colorado  toon  and  a  caption  and  the  rec- 
has  reinstated,  with  back  pay,  a  ommendation  that  a  reference 
college  newspaper’s  managing  to  a  judge  as  a  ‘small  town 
editor,  who  was  suspended  over  farmer’  be  dropped,  obviou.sly 
a  censorship  dispute  with  a  fac-  concern  content.” 
ulty  advisor.  The  di.sputed  material  which 

The  suit  involved  Dorothy  was  prepared  by  Miss  Trujillo 
Trujillo,  suspended  last  October  was  an  editorial  critical  of  the 

from  her  post  as  managing  edi-  school  president,  a  caricature  of 

tor  of  the  Arrmr,  a  student  him,  and  an  editorial  on  the 

newspaper  at  Southern  Colora-  school’s  parking  situation, 
do  State  College  in  Pueblo.  “The  restrictions  placed  on 

In  his  11-page  decision,  U.S.  the  plaintiff  did  abridge  her 

District  Court  Judge  .\lfred  A.  right  of  free  expression  and  her 
Arraj  ordered  Miss  Tujillo  re-  suspension  was  in  impermissi- 
instated  as  managing  editor  and  ble  punishment  of  that  right,” 
given  hack  pay  amounting  to  Arraj  said. 

about  $.‘175  ($75  a  month).  .\rraj  said  he  did  not  doubt 

At  the  center  of  the  dispute  that  the  actions  of  both  sides  in 

with  Miss  Trujillo  was  faculty  the  case  were  in  good  faith,  but 

advisor  Tom  McAvoy,  who  was  added  that  the  testimony  indi-  ger  Professorship  in 
hacked  by  the  college  adminis-  cated  the  “SCSC  faculty  and  Affairs  in  the  School  of  Jour-  Stone*  as  cli 
tration  in  the  suspension  move,  administration,  on  one  hand,  nalism.  vision  of  1 

College  officials  argued  that  and  the  students,  on  the  other.  An  initial  contribution  of  $.50  American  ! 
the  objection  to  Miss  Trujillo’s  have  been  living  in  separate  000  was  made  by  the  Kiplinger  nounced  by 
editorial  work  was  in  form  worlds.”  Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C.  tary  generi 

rather  than  content.  But  Arraj  He  said  that  once  a  jiarticu-  towards  the  support  of  the  pro-  ated  Press 
strongly  opposed  this  saying:  lar  forum  of  expression  has  fessorship.  dent  and  e 

“to  recommend  that  an  editorial  been  established,  then  “officials  The  Kiplinger  professorship  ceeds  Ben 

written  in  a  prose  line  be  ren  may  not  then  place  limitations  has  been  defined  in  broad  terms,  American 

dcred  in  iambic  pentameter  may  on  the  use  of  that  forum  which  embracing  such  fields  as  edit-  as  OAS 
he  a  suggestion  concerning  interfere  with  protected  speech,  ing,  editorial  techniques,  repor-  joined  the 
from,  but  the  deleting  of  a  car-  and  are  not  justified  by’  an  over-  ting,  and  writing.  news  and  ft 


Planning  for 
expansion? 

Let  MAIN  put  it 
all  together 


At  MAIN  project  teams  are 
responsible  for  architecture, 
engineering  design  and  con¬ 
struction  management.  Whether 
you  are  planning  a  totally  new 
facility,  or  modifying  an  existing 
one,  MAIN  can  fulfill  your  build¬ 
ing  program  requirements. 


AAAI  NT 

CHAS.T.  AAAIN  INC. 
Sngineers 

Southeast  Tower,  Prudential  Center 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02199 
Tel:  (617)  262-3200 
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30  papers  in  Inland 
cited  for  typography 


Thirty  daily  newspapers 
from  seven  states  and  two 
provinces  of  Canada  received 
awards  in  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association’s  82nd  an¬ 
nual  Typography  and  Design 
Contest  sponsored  by  North¬ 
western  University’s  Medill 
School  of  Journalism.  The 
awards  were  presented  at  the 
association’s  meeting  this  week 
in  Chicago. 


E — Letterpress  Xewspapers, 
25,000-75,000 

1 —  The  Aurora  (Ill.)  Dea- 
con-Xews. 

2 —  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot. 

8  —  The  Waukegan  (Ill.) 
Xeu's-Sun. 

Mention  —  The  Brantford 
( Ont. )  Expositor. 

Mention  —  Springfield  (Ill.) 
.State  Journal. 


do  not  know  how  to  use  graph¬ 
ics  correctly. 

They  commented  that  picture 
placement  was  much  too  re¬ 
stricted.  Most  pictures  appeared 
at  the  top  of  a  page,  the  judges 
said,  with  the  result  that  pages 
were  often  top-heavy,  while 
their  bottoms  were  light  and  un¬ 
interesting.  Even  when  two 
pictures  were  used,  they  were 
often  both  placed  at  the  top, 
the  judges  noted,  and  if  two 
pictures  were  used,  they  were 
usually  of  similar  shape  and 
size,  “a  practice  that  the  smart 
makeup  man  avoids  because  it 
tends  to  make  a  page  boring.” 

Headlines  crumped 


272  entries 

Judges  of  the  272  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  contest  were  Robert 
Haiman,  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times; 
Robert  Andrus,  vicepresident 
and  art  group  head  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  advertising 
agency;  and  Herbert  Pinzke,  a 
Chicago  graphic  designer. 

The  winners  follow: 

A — Offset  Xewspapers  Under 
10,000 

1 —  Indiana  Dailg  Student, 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 

2 —  Dowagiac  (Mich.)  Dailg 

Xeu'S. 

8 — Fairborn  (Ohio)  Dailg 
Herald. 

Mention  —  Fostoria  (Ohio) 
Review  Times. 

Mention  —  Big  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Pioneer. 

B — Offset  Xewspapers  Over 

10,000 

1 — Mankato  (Minn.)  Free 
Press. 

2  —  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald. 

.’I — Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle 
Tribune. 

Mention — Trog  (Ohio)  Dailg 
Xews. 

Mention — Beloit  (Wis.)  Dailg 
Xc  u's. 

C — Le  t  ter  press  .\’e  ws  pa  pe  rs, 
Fnder  10,000 

1 —  Coshocton.  (Ohio)  Trib¬ 
une. 

2 —  Canton  (Ill.)  Dailg  Ledg¬ 
er. 

8 — Auburn  (Ind.)  Evening 
Star. 

Mention  —  Rushville  (Ind.) 
Republican. 

Mention  —  Brazil  (Ind.) 
Times. 

D — Letterpress  Xewspapers, 
10,000-25,000 

1 —  Xewark  (Ohio)  Advocate. 

2 —  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press. 

8 — Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger. 

Mention  —  Brandon  (Man.) 

Sun. 

Mention — IF/scoH.siH  Rapids 

(Wis.)  Tribune. 

Letterpress — Newspapers, 


F — L  etterp  ress  X  ews  papers. 
Over  75,000 

1 —  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

2 —  Detroit  Xews. 

8 — (irund  Rapids  Press. 

Mention  —  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

Mention — Flint  Journal. 

The  judges  noted  that  flush 
left  headlines  set  in  large  type 
often  left  large  gaps  of  white 
space  at  the  right  hand  side 
because  of  poor  character 
counting,  or  because  the  head¬ 
line  type  size  was  not  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  amount  of  space. 

Graphics  came  in  for  consid¬ 
erable  criticism.  The  judges  said 
they  feel  that  editors  generally 


Another  serious  error  noted 
in  many  entries  was  the  poor 
spacing  of  headlines  —  not 
enough  space  above  headlines, 
or  more  space  below  headlines 
than  above.  The  reverse  should 
be  true,  the  judges  said,  be¬ 
cause  enough  white  space 
should  be  used  above  a  headline 
to  make  it  clear  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  story  above. 

Since  cutoff  lailes  are  being 
used  less  than  ever  before,  this 
white  space  is  critical,  the 
judges  pointed  out,  while  add¬ 
ing  that  there  should  also  be 
enough  white  space  below  a 
headline  to  let  readers  adjust 
their  eyes  from  headline  type 
to  body  type. 


HOW  DOES  IT  OMB 
YOU  TO  TEST  THE 
HOT  M  ALTOONA? 


'''f' 


THmTESt-Hm,PA. 
YOU  CATCH  ON  FAST! 


Aiming  to  fly  high  with  something 
new  and  sensational?  Altoona  has 
everything  for  a  test  of  advertising 
performance — isolation,  compact 
area,  typical  distribution  patterns  and 
cooperative  retailers.  Plus  one  ad 
medium  reaching  98%  of  Altoona  families, 
4  out  of  5  homes  in  the  market. 


Eltoona  SKtccot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 
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Catledge 

former  executive  editor 
of  The  New  York  Times 
has  written 
his  autobiography 


My  Life  and 

She  Simcj5 


“I  have  learned  more  about 
The  New  York  Times  from 
Turner  Catledge’s  book  than 
I  did  during  43  years  on  the 
staff.”  —  Brooks  Atkinson 


“Fascinating.” 

—  Mark  Ethridge 

Third  Printing  •  Illustrated 
At  all  bookstores,  $10 

|-f^  Harper  &)  Row 

49E.  33d  St.,  N.Y.  10016 


“Should  be  required 
reading  in  the  office 
of  every  newspaper 
publisher  and  broad¬ 
casting  executive” 

-  Barry  Bingham,  Sr. 

THE 

INFORMATION 

MACHINES 

THEIR  IMPACT  ON 
MEN  AND  THE  MEDIA 

by  Ben  H.  Bagdikian 

The  first  full-scale 
projection  of  the  techno¬ 
logical  explosion  in 
communications— satellites, 
computers,  conglomerates, 
the  future  of  print,  and 
their  impact  on  American 
society.  The  author  is 
assistant  managing  editor 
for  national  news. 

The  Washington  Post. 

A  Rand  Corporation  Study 
At  all  bookstores,  $8.95 

Harper  e^  Row 

'|«I7  49  E.  33d  St.,  N.  Y.  10016 
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Hightower  to  teach 

John  M.  Hightower,  who  has 
covered  the  State  department 
and  diplomatic  affairs  generally 
for  the  Associated  Press  for 
more  than  a  quarter-century, 
plans  to  retire  in  the  Fall  to 
teach  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Mexico. 


Dorris 


DeGroot 


Six  executives 
get  promotions 
at  Detroit  News 


JoH.v  .1.  McSweenky,  a 
newspaperman  lor  54  years  and 
editor  of  the  Wilkes-Bnrre 
(Pa.)  Tbvex-Leader,  Ereuitig 
.VcM’.s  for  88  years — retired. 


Spitiley  Mosher 

Dorris,  5l),  joined  the  New.-,  in 
1956  as  labor  counsel. 

DeGroot,  59,  has  been  in 
broadcasting  since  1980  as  an 
announcer,  writer,  producer  and 
station  executive.  .Fames  K.  H.agen,  a  former 

Hanna,  58,  joined  the  Kve-  rei)orter  for  the  l.oiig  Island 
ning  News  Asijociation  as  man-  City  (N.Y.)  Star-Journal  — 
ager  of  finance  and  control  in  from  the  public  relations  staff 
1962.  01  U.S.  Steel  Cor|)oration  to 

.4  native  Detroiter,  Spitzley,  Coniiecticut  Banking  Cominis- 
51,  joined  the  News  business  sioner. 
staff  in  1958.  *  *  * 

Mosher,  58,  joined  the  News  henry  J.  Doeecki— promoted 
in  1932  in  its  circulation  depart-  managing  editor  of  the  Oil 

Citu  iPa.l  Derrick  to  siicceeH 


Frances  L.  Denney,  wom¬ 
en’s  ed.tor  of  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record  for  21 
years — first  woman  president 
of  the  local  Press  Club. 


RICHARD  C.  KEHLER  has  been 
elected  secretary-treasurer  and  a 
director  of  Thomson-Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  Inc.  He  joined  the 
company  in  I960  as  internal  audi¬ 
tor  and  was  made  assistant  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  and  corporate  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  1968.  He  will 
continue  to  serve  as  business 
manager. 


Leo  Steirs,  who  joined  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  in  1959  as 
a  general  ad  sale.sman — named 
national  advertising  manager  of 
this  McClatchy  newspaper. 


JoH.v  W.  Gra.sskamp  named 
marketing  services  group  man¬ 
ager  within  the  circulation  sales 
department  of  Dow  Jones  & 
Company. 


DAILY  FOR  SALE 


Zone  3  .  .  .  circulation  approximately  4500(e). 
Good  gross —  established  1869  —  elderly 
owner  retiring  —  letterpress,  equipment  and 
real  estate  included.  New  Industry  in  area. 
Price  $450,000.  with  good  terms.  Contact 
Cecil  L  Richards  in  our  Washington  office. 


REGULATING  THE  ECONOMY 


The  current  CQ  Weekly  Report  describes  how 
the  federal  government  regulates  the  economy 
through  implementation  of  its  fiscal  and  mone¬ 
tary  policies:  reports  on  the  apparent  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  Nixon  Administration  “Incomes 
Policy,”  with  which  the  government  may  exert 
greater  influence  on  wage,  price  and  other 
decisions  in  efforts  to  control  inflation. 


Washington,  D.C.:1 100  Connecticut  Ave.,N.W.,20036  •  (202)393-3456 
Chicago:  1507  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1  •  (312)337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  •  (214)748-0345 
San  Francisco:  1 1 1  Sutter  St.,  94104  •  (415)392-5671 


1735  K  street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20006  202-296-6800 
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Chanses  emphasize  Breuer,  foraierly  as- 

.  J.  sistant  city  editor  of  the  Cedar 

separation  of  papers  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette — named 

Charles  O.  Kilpatrick,  20-year  senior  account  executive  in  the 
veteran  of  the  San  Antonio  Ex-  public  relations  division  of 
press-News  editorial  depart-  Glenn  Advertising  (Dallas.) 
ment,  has  been  appointed  pub-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Usher  and  editor  of  the  San  An-  Ben  Zinser,  medical  science 
fonio  Express,  according  to  editor  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Houston  H.  Harte,  president  of  Independent,  Press-Telegram — 
Express  Publishing  Co.  awarded  the  Bill  Hunter  Mem¬ 

orial  Award  by  the  Pacific  Coast 
jMliilfitaA  I  i  i  Press  Club. 


Morrell 


Morrell,  Battle  and  Keel 
advance  on  Nashville  Banner 


Patrick  E.  Bolger — appoint¬ 
ed  business  manager  of  the 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News. 


Kenneth  Morreu,  has  been  the  Banner  in  1958  after  begin- 
named  vicepresident  and  erlito-  ning  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
rial  director  of  the  Nashville  sports  writer  on  the  Jackson 
Banner,  succeeding  Charles  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  in  1952. 
McCord  Moss,  who  died  re-  Grant,  40,  began  his  career 
cently.  with  the  Birmingham  Post  Her- 

James  G.  Stahlman,  owner  aid  in  1957.  He  joined  the  Ban- 
and  publisher  of  the  Banner,  ner  in  1961  as  a  copy  editor, 
also  announced  the  promotion  of  Burnette,  30,  joined  the  Ban- 
WiLLiAM  (Bob)  Battle,  manag-  ner  in  1966  as  copy  editor, 
ing  editor,  to  the  position  of  Brinton,  40,  began  working 
executive  editor.  for  the  Banner  in  1955  as  state 

Pinckney  Keel,  former  news  desk  reporter, 
editor,  was  named  managing  ed-  *  *  * 

itor;  Donald  P.  Grant,  assis-  John  B.  McKay,  publisher  of 
tant  managing  editor;  Bobby  the  Sarnia  Observer  —  elected 
Burnette,  makeup  editor,  and  president  of  the  Ontario  Pro- 
Larry  Brinton,  assistant  city  vincial  Dailies  Association, 
editor.  ♦  *  * 

Morrell,  40,  has  served  as  ex-  John  Lyon,  national  ad- 
ecutive  editor  since  August,  vertising  manager,  Seattle 
1970.  He  began  his  newspaper  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  — 
career  22  years  ago,  joining  the  now  marketing  director.  How- 
Banner  staff  in  1957.  He  was  a  ard  Johnson — promoted  to  Ly- 
general  reporter  and  State  Cap-  on’s  post  and  George  Barne- 
CHIE  promoted  to  advertising  jtol  reporter  until  1964,  when  he  cut  Jr.,  named  promotion  man- 
director  of  both  papers.  was  promoted  to  chief  political  ager  to  succeed  Neil  MacNeil, 

*  *  *  writer.  His  column,  “Capitol  who  is  i-etiring. 

Charles  J.  Prendergast,  Hill”  has  been  a  feature  of  the  *  ♦  * 

formerly  an  editorial  writer  Banner  for  seven  years.  Gilbert  W.  Rickert  of 

with  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis-  Battle,  43,  served  as  city  edi-  KOOL-TV,  Phoenix  —  first 
patch — named  executive  city  tor  of  the  Banner  for  10  years  president  of  the  Copperstate 
editor.  He  replaced  Sam  .J.  before  being  named  managing  News  Photographers  Associa- 
SllELTON,  who  became  a  news  editor  seven  years  ago.  He  tion,  an  affiliate  of  the  Na- 
editcr.  writes  the  daily  “Movierama”  ticnal  Press  Photographers 

•  *  •  column.  Association. 

CoRDELLA  Robbins  —  from  Keel,  41,  joined  the  staff  of 

news  editor  to  Sunday  editor,  a 

new  post,  the  Elyria  (O.)  j  i 

Chronicle-Telegram.  She  join-  I  Hi  _ 


Ruth  Carlton — promoted  to 
women’s  metro  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News.  Barbra  Hitsky 
— appointed  assistant  women’s 
editor. 


John  G.  Thornton — promote 
ed  from  state  editor  to  news 
editor  of  the  Middleton  (Ohio) 
Journal;  Stephen  R.  Vorhis, 
formerly  wdth  Big  Spring 
^^H  (Tex.)  Herald — named  state 
editor;  Dan  Darragh — retum- 
Charles  O.  Kilpatrick  ed  as  copy  editor. 

Kilpatrick,  who  has  been  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  both  the  Ex¬ 
press  and  the  Evening  News, 
will  continue  as  the  top  news 
executive  for  the  company. 

Harte  is  to  continue  as  chief 
executive  of  the  company  and 
will  also  sei*ve  as  publisher  of 
the  Evening  News.  He  had  been 
publisher  of  both  papers. 

Harte  said  this  division  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities  is  the  first  step  in 
a  move  to  create  more  separate 
identities  for  the  morning  and 
afternoon  newspapers  and  will 
place  additional  emphasis  on 
the  morning  field. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


Who  Is 
ROBIN 
ADAMS. 
SL0AN> 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


(919)  782-3131 
RAIEIGH,  N.  C. 
BOX  17306 


George  Chappell,  formerly  ' 

on  copy  desk  of  the  Journal- 
Inquirer  (Rockville,  Conn.) 

to  copy  desk,  Hartford  (Conn.) 

Times.  Robbins 
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Court  sustains  ‘reasonable’ 


Vi  eekeiid  new  spaper 
discussion  at  API 


refusal  to  publish  an  ad 


A  special  panel  of  three  fed¬ 
eral  judges  at  Denver  has  ruled 
that  a  newspaper  has  the  ripht 
as  a  private  enterprise  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  print  an  advertisement 
“at  least  so  lonp  as  the  refusal 
has  a  reasonable  basis.” 

The  judges,  in  upholding  the 
newspapers’  right  to  reject  ads, 
said  such  a  rejection  does  not 
violate  the  First  Amendment  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  ruling  was  handed  down 
by  Judges  Alfred  A.  Arraj  and 
William  E.  Doyle,  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court,  and  Judge  Del- 
mas  Hill  of  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  (10th  Di.s- 
trict). 

The  suit  was  against  the 
Denver  Doftt,  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  \ewe,  Colorado  Governor 
John  Love,  Attorney  General 
Duke  Dunbar  and  former  Den¬ 
ver  District  .Attorney  James 
McKevitt. 

Environment  battle 

The  plaintiffs  were  Denver’s 
Model  Cities  organization.  Res¬ 
ident  Participation  of  Denver, 


n 

^Boston  ^ 


Then  you’ll  need 

WORCESTER 

Here’s  Why! 

Boston — ^Worcester 
is  one  market 
sharing  finance, 
transportation, 
warehousing  and 
distribution. 

But,  Boston  and 
Worcester  are 
separate  newspaper 
markets. 

Buy  accordingly. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Djtly  cwt-r  i'jOOOO  Sund.iy  Ovf’f  lOS.OOD 


Represented  by  Cresmer, 
's  Woodward,  O'Mara 
and  Ormsbee.  Inc. 


Inc.,  and  NOD,  Inc.,  (No  Order 
for  Denver). 

Both  RPDI  and  NOD  were 
opposed  to  the  construction  of  a 
rendering  jjlant  to  process  ani¬ 
mal  byproducts.  They  based 
their  protest  on  grounds  that 
the  plant  would  pollute  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area  and  pose  a  poten¬ 
tial  health  hazard. 

As  a  part  of  their  opposition 
movement,  the  two  groups  orga¬ 
nized  a  boycott  against  Beatrice 
floods  Corp.,  which  owns  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Pepcol 
Corp.,  the  firm  planning  to  build 
the  plant. 

The  groups  then  submitted 
advertisements  to  both  papers, 
the  ads  asking  readers  not  to 
purchase  various  Beatrice 
Foods  products.  The  ads,  the 
court  noted,  described  both 
Beatrice  and  Pepcol  in  unsym¬ 
pathetic  language. 

The  suit  said  both  papers  re¬ 
fused  to  print  the  ad  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  a  Colorado  law  prohi¬ 
biting  the  printing  or  circula¬ 
tion  of  boycott  notices.  A  second 
ad  was  prepared  and  submitted, 
this  time  not  mentioning  a  boy¬ 
cott,  but  listing  the  food  pro¬ 
ducts  and  asking  readers  to  clip 
out  a  letter  and  mail  it  to  local 
and  state  officials. 

Again  the  ad  was  refused. 
The  groups  then  decided  to 
print  and  pass  out  leaflets  advo¬ 
cating  the  boycott,  but  sought 
and  attained  a  temporary  court 
order  barring  prosecution  of 
them  under  the  anti-boycott 
law. 

They  maintained  the  law  vio¬ 
lated  the  free  speech  guaran¬ 
tees  of  the  First  Amendment. 
But  in  awarding  the  court  order 
.Arraj  refused  to  order  the  two 
newspapers  to  print  the  adver¬ 
tisement. 


Both  newspapers  made  mo¬ 
tions  to  dismiss  the  suit  and  the 
court’s  recent  ruling  granted 
them.  But  the  officials  named  as 
defendants,  who  also  filed  dis¬ 
missal  motions,  were  denied 
their  requests. 

The  constitutionality  of  the 
state  law  is  now  to  be  judged  on 
its  own  merits. 

Both  the  News  and  the  Post 
argued  that  the  First  and  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendments  banned  only 
official  abridgement  of  speech, 
rather  than  private  ones. 

The  plaintiffs  were  arguing 
that  newspapers  weren’t  normal 
|)rivate  businesses,  but  had  an 
official  status  as  well  as  a  “mon¬ 
opoly  control  in  an  area  of  vital 
public  concern.” 

The  two  groups  i)ointed  to 
state  laws  requiring  that  news¬ 
papers  publish  legal  notices. 
They  also  singled  out  city  laws 
allowing  the  newspapers  to  set 
vending  machines  on  public 
property. 

But  the  judges  ruled  that 
newspapers  were  ordinary  pri¬ 
vate  businesses  and  held  no 
official  status.  They  said  that 
although  the  News  and  the  Post 
benefited  by  the  law  allowing 
their  vending  machines  on  side¬ 
walks,  the  intention  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  is  aimed  at  enabling  the 
public  to  readily  obtain  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Furthermore,  the  judges  said 
the  “historic  function  of  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  has  been  to  oppose 
government,  to  be  its  critic  not 
its  accomplice.” 

“While  few  newspapers  live 
up  to  that  ideal,  plaintiffs  do 
not  allege  that  either  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  or  the  Denver 
Post  is  the  lackey  of  a  city  or 
state  administration,  or  in  any 
other  way  in  the  grip  of  official 
power,”  the  panel  concluded. 


The  Sunday  and  Weekend 
Newspaper  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  seminar  at  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  beginning  Sunday 
(February'  28). 

Those  attending  are: 

Charles  William  Baker,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Presuf. 

Robert  J.  Barber,  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Tbnen-Vnion. 

Alexander  M.  Beer,  Hamil¬ 
ton  (Ont.)  Spectator. 

Edwin  H.  Brandt  Jr.,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

Jay  Clarke,  .Miami  Herald. 

Antoine  DesRoches,  La 
Pre.fse,  Montreal. 

Joergen  Falcon,  Politikcn, 
Copenhagen. 

Jack  F.  Foster,  Dayton  Daily 
Netvn. 

Ray  Gardner,  Toronto  Daily 
Star. 

Donald  E.  Glynn,  Niagara 
Falln  (N.Y.)  (Sazette. 

Leland  M.  Hawes  Jr.,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  and  Times. 

Jose  A.  Hernandez,  FI  Mun- 
do,  San  Juan. 

Cary  P.  Koegle,  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze,  Torrance,  Calif. 

Forrest  M.  Landon,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times. 

Jay  Livingood,  Deseret  News, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Alan  J.  Macher,  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel. 

David  M.  Manton,  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News. 

Sidney  C.  .Moody,  AP  New's- 
features. 

Donald  E.  Mullen,  United 
Press  International. 

Joseph  1).  O’Donovan.  U’n- 
terbury  (Conn.)  Republican. 

Ted  Warmlwld,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

William  L.  Wundiam,  Dar- 
enjmrt  (la.)  Times-Democrat. 

• 

No.  4,  six  rolls  wide, 
now  ill  production 

Quebec  North  Shore  Paper 
Company’s  No.  4  newsprint  ma¬ 
chine,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  is  now  in  production  af¬ 
ter  a  successful  start-up  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Built  by  Beloit  Corporation  of 
Wisconsin,  the  machine  is  part 
of  a  $56  million  expansion  and 
modernization  program  started 
two  years  ago  by  the  Chicago 
T ribune  subsidiary. 

The  machine,  started  up  at 
2210  feet  per  minute,  has  a  de¬ 
signed  speed  of  more  than  3500 
feet.  It  is  386  inches  wide,  mak¬ 
ing  six  standard  rolls  of  news¬ 
print.  It  will  eventually  in¬ 
crease  capacity  of  the  Bai 
Comeau  mill  from  350,000  tons 
to  550.000  tons  a  year. 
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Market  Rhode  Island 

Nw  England^  OTHER 
million  market 
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4  metro  areas 
to  get  local 
news  sections 

Beginning  March  1,  the  De¬ 
troit  \eu'8  will  offer  greatly- 
expanded  community  coverage 
on  a  daily  basis  to  readers 
throughout  the  metropolitan 
area. 

To  add  community  news  in  a 
meaningful  way,  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  area  has  been  sub¬ 
divided  into  four  distribution 
areas,  each  characterized  by  its 
own  interests,  personalities  and 
problems. 

These  areas  are  Metro  De¬ 
troit  (City  of  Detroit),  Metro 
West  (Western  Wayne  County 
with  special  downriver  coverage 
included),  Metro  East  (Macomb 
County,  to  include  the  Grosse 
Pointes  and  Harper  Woods), 
and  Metro  North  (Oakland 
County). 

Each  of  the  four  areas  will 
receive  its  own  daily  community 
news.  Section  B  in  the  daily 
News  will  carry  a  new  mast¬ 
head  identifying  itself  as  the 
Metro  Detroit,  Metro  East,  Me¬ 
tro  West  or  Metro  North  sec¬ 
tion.  The  front  page  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  other  pages  will  con¬ 


tain  information  of  community 
interest  to  the  people  of  that 
metro  area.  The  number  of  edi¬ 
tions  published  throughout  the 
day  will  remain  the  same  as 
now  for  all  areas. 

In  addition  to  community 
news  and  advertising  in  Section 
B,  community  sports  and  w’om- 
en’s  news  will  be  added  to  these 
.sections. 

-Almost  two  years  of  research 
went  into  the  decision  to  offer 
News  readers  this  specialized 
local  news.  Living,  working,  vo¬ 
ting  and  shopping  habits  were 
analyzed,  and  people  were  asked 
to  name  the  community  to  which 
they  “felt”  they  belonged.  Out 
of  this  research  came  the  four 
separate  areas  of  shared  com¬ 
munity  interest  and  the  four 
metro  zones. 

II.'S  uii  cuiiimiiiiily  staff 

A  recent  News  staff  expan¬ 
sion  brought  to  35  the  number 
of  reporters,  photographers  and 
editors  assigned  solely  to  the 
gathering  and  presentation  of 
community  news  in  the  four  me¬ 
tro  sections. 

In  Oakland  County  alone  the 
News  now  has  eight  general 
news  reporters,  two  sports  writ¬ 
ers  and  one  woman’s  news  re¬ 
porter. 

"The  staff  e.xpansion  gives 
the  News  the  manpower  to  be¬ 


come  even  more  responsive  to 
the  community,  neighborhood 
and  individual  concerns  of  its 
readers,”  said  editor  Martin  S. 
Hayden. 

Herschel  P.  Fink  and  Jerome 
F.  Hansen  will  assist  the  new¬ 
ly-appointed  metro  editor,  Her¬ 
bert  M.  Boldt,  in  directing  the 
community  news  staff  and  the 
special  correspondents. 

Reporters  in  the  field  will  be 
in  contact  with  editors  by  tw’o- 
way  radio.  Reporters  will  send 
stories  to  the  News  from  field 
offices  by  using  new  facsimile 
transmitting  machines. 

• 

Chicago  pressmen  get 
$62  >veekly  increase 

Through  an  arbitration 
award  1,700  members  of  Chica¬ 
go  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union, 
Local  7,  have  received  a  wage 
increase  of  $62  a  week  in  a 
33-month  package.  With 
fringes,  the  total  of  that  period 
is  $68.70. 

The  increases  cover  press¬ 
men,  apprentices  and  junior 
pressmen  of  the  four  Chicago 
newspapers.  Tribune,  Sun- 
Times,  Daily  \ews  and  To¬ 
day. 

The  union  scale  went  to  $27 
the  first  year,  retroactive  to 
April  3,  1970,  $18,  second  year 
and  $17  on  March  3, 1972. 


Daily  goes  weekly 

The  Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Daily  Re¬ 
view  will  become  a  weekly  in 
March  under  the  ownership  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Bideaux  of  Tucson  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Epler  of  Bisbee. 
The  Review  has  been  published 
since  1912  by  Phelps  Dodge 
Corp.  The  new  owners  also  pub¬ 
lish  the  Brewery  Gulch  Gazette 
and  Pay  Dirt. 


Color  on  page  one 

The  Chicago  Tribune  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  printed 
three  color  photos  on  page  one. 
One  of  the  photos,  printed  on 
February  15,  was  a  spot  news 
action  of  a  basketball  game  be¬ 
tween  the  Chicago  and  Cleve¬ 
land  professional  teams.  Two 
were  Apollo  moon  shots  re¬ 
leased  by  NASA. 


Circulation  gains 

From  a  weekly  in  1948  with 
3,000  circulation,  the  Mesa 
(Ariz.)  Tribune  has  grown  to  a 
daily  which  has  recently  passed 
the  19,000  mark,  according  to  C. 
L.  Witschie,  circulation  director. 
The  paper,  which  has  200  carri¬ 
ers  for  home  delivery  routes, 
had  10,000  circulation  in  1965. 


National  BankAmericard*  Inc. 

San  Francisco 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  appointment  of 

DANIEL  J.  EDELMAN,  INC. 

as  public  relations  counsel 

Organized  In  May  1970,  National  BankAmericard,  Inc., 
is  a  membership  corporation  with  3,696  member  banks. 
NBI  administers  the  BankAmericard  program  throughout 
the  United  States  and  its  territories.  It  currently  includes 
26-million  cardholders,  679,000  merchants,  and  sales  in  1970 
of  $2. 8-billion. 

The  Edelman  firm  will  assist  NBI  in  creating  and  im¬ 
plementing  a  nationwide  public  relations  effort  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  NBI  membership  which  will  be  designed  to  provide 
accurate  and  complete  information  about  BankAmericard 
and  the  bank  card  industry. 


Daniel  J.  Edelman.,  Inc. 


•  Chicago  •  New  York  •  Washington  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Hartford  •  Jacksonville  •  London  •  Hamburg 


•Service  Mark  owned  and  licensed  by  BankAmerica  Service  Corporation 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


STRONG 

By  Ganiphell  B  atson 

It  takes  more  than  a  shirt- 
tail  of  type,  but  newspapers  can 
be  “bomed”  these  days,  two  in¬ 
stances  from  California  show. 

When  Wheatland  citizens  felt 
the  need  for  a  newspaper  of 
their  own,  they  turned  to  Car- 
mela  Martin,  publisher  of  the 
Lincoln  News-Slessenger  which 
already  was  publishing  a  w'eek- 
ly  shopper  for  distribution  in 
the  smaller  community  10  miles 
distant. 

Wheatland  is  unincorporated 
and  has  only  2500  residents,  al¬ 
though  its  schools  have  400  stu¬ 
dents  because  of  nearby  Beale 
Air  Force  Base.  It  doesn’t  even 
have  a  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  did  have  a  strong  desire  for  a 
paper,  explained  James  Nugent, 
banker  and  spokesman  for  an 
informal  merchants  committee. 

First  proposal 

Nugent  proposed  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  page  in  the  Lincoln 
shopper  which  would  carry 
Wheatland  advertising  and 
leave  some  space  for  Wheatland 
news.  A  meeting  w'as  arranged 


DESIRE 


but  the  idea  didn’t  seem  feasible 
to  the  N-M. 

Two  weeks  later  the  banker 
returned  for  another  talk.  As  a 
result  the  N-M  pasted  up  a 
four-page  tabloid  and  presented 
some  cost  figures  on  how  much 
W’heatland  advertising  revenue 
would  be  required  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  newspaper  for  the  smaller 
community,  located  in  adjacent 
Yuba  County. 

Equipped  with  this  dummy 
showing  a  variety  of  ad  sizes, 
the  cost  of  each  and  sample  lo¬ 
gos  for  potential  advertisers, 
Nugent  and  James  Rice,  post¬ 
master,  toured  the  towTX  to 
learn  if  there  was  enough  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  three-month  test  run 
of  a  paper  to  be  called  the 
Wheatland  News. 

A  week  later  the  two  turned 
over  sufficient  pledges  for  the 
launching.  A  twice-monthly  pa¬ 
per  geared  to  local  paydays  on 
the  1st  and  15th  began  last  Sep¬ 
tember. 

As  a  result  of  the  response 
from  the  free-distributed  paper, 
the  News  is  now  embarked  in 


A  great  strength  of 
nonmetropolitan 
daily  newspapers 
is  the  fact  they  are 

READ  at  HOME 


A  typical  household  scene  in  hundreds  of  non-metropolitan 
cities  is  the  man  of  the  house  quietly  perusing  his  evening 
daily  newspaper. 


It  is  this  quiet,  relaxed  readership  that  makes  the  daily 
newspaper  such  an  important  and  effective  advertising 
medium  in  these  cities,  plus  the  added  factor  of  saturation 
penetration  of  the  households. 


There  are  many  exciting  selling  opportunities  for  adver¬ 
tisers  in  non-metropolitan  cities.  Let  us  tell  you  about  them. 


3]iioMOH  imswiii 
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campaigns  to  develop  paid  cir¬ 
culation  and  a  classified  section. 
The  present  public  notice  facili¬ 
ty  is  a  community  bulletin  board 
which  hangs  from  the  side  of  a 
building  across  from  the  bank 
and  near  the  post  office. 

In  addition  to  publishing  the 
Lincoln  weekly,  Mrs.  Martin 
publishes  the  Roseville  (Calif.) 
Press-Tribune  and  secretary  of 
the  Press  Tribune,  Inc.  which 
owTis  that  daily.  She  and  her 
husband  own  the  Lincoln  paper. 

With  these  chores  already  at 
hand,  Mrs.  Martin  turned  to  her 
daughter,  Liz,  for  assistance  in 
getting  out  the  News.  Miss 
Martin  enlisted  the  aid  of  a 
friend,  Carol  Cruze,  who  had 
never  thought  of  news  work  be¬ 
fore. 

Now  that  Liz  has  gone  to  the 
University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  Carol  Cruze  works  in  ad 
sales  and  production.  It’s  a  part 
time  job  for  her  after-school 
hours  at  the  nearby  Sierra  Col¬ 
lege. 

“W’e  don’t  see  the  Wheatland 
News  as  a  money-maker,”  said 
Mrs.  Martin.  “But  because 
we’re  sold  on  newspapering,  we 
are  thrilled  at  the  idea  that 
here  was  a  community  which  so 
recognized  the  need  and  value 
of  a  paper  that  its  leaders  sold 
enough  advertising  to  get  one 
going.” 

Cold  area  success 

The  second  example  comes 
from  just  a  few’  miles  away  as 
the  eagle  flies  in  the  Sierra 
Mountains,  but  well  into  the 
gold  country  of  yore. 

Back  in  July,  1969,  the 
Nevada  City  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  w’as  launched  by  Paul 
Webster  and  Robert  Wyckoff  in 
an  announced  10-issue  trial  of  a 
succeed  or  perish  move. 

It  has  continued  and  last 
November  was  adjudged  a 
newspaper  of  general  circula¬ 
tion,  although  then  appearing 
only  on  a  bi-weekly  basis,  ad¬ 
vises  Wyckoff.  The  paper  also 
has  received  a  second  class 
mailing  permit. 

A  trend-setter  in  per  copy 
price,  the  Independent  began  its 
I  career  at  15  cents  or  $4.50  for 
I  52  issues  and  now  has  close  to 
400  paid  subscribers. 


dent  is  sometimes  called  the  In¬ 
dispensable  and  sometimes  the 
Independable. 

During  winter  its  offset  mini¬ 
tabloid  pages  dwindle  in 
number  and  its  “dining  and 
fun”  advertising  section  relies 
of  the  Old  Brew’ery  Inn,  the 
Victorian  Dining  Room — with 
Monday  night  dinners  for  $2.10; 
Babe’s  Place  and  Aldo’s  Cock¬ 
tail  Lounge. 

Come  summer  the  communit¬ 
ies  of  Western  Nevada  Co.  turn 
lively  and  their  citizens  forget 
that  Nevada  is  a  Spanish  word 
for  snow-covered.  Then  the  In¬ 
dependent  expands,  with  pages 
of  reports  on  the  Community 
Theater’s  production  of  Rough 
‘n’  Ready  and  details  of  a  July 
4th  program  which  customarily 
includes  a  dynamite  explosion, 
parade,  hose  cart  races,  fire 
hose  fights,  a  street  dance  and 
ba.seball. 

The  paid  subscription  list  is 
not  overwhelming,  but  rack 
stands  boost  the  total.  Besides 
what  other  newspaper  can  re¬ 
port  a  700  per  cent  circulation 
increase  for  a  year  as  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  did  on  its  first  birth¬ 
day? 

That  anniversary  edition  was 
the  biggest  yet  and  w’as  pub¬ 
lished  on  “a  new  press.  Well, 
not  new,  exactly,  but  one  that 
was  only  used  by  a  little  old 
lady  to  press  flowers  on  her  way 
to  the  post  office,”  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  then  reported. 

• 

Central  plant  begun 
for  Kansas  weeklies 

A  central  printing  plant  for 
weekly  newspapers  will  be  in 
operation  soon  at  Ellsw’orth, 
Kansas.  Initially  it  will  print 
the  Hoisington  Dispatch,  the 
EUsfu'orth  Reporter  and  the 
L  in  cohi-Republican. 

L-E  Offset  Inc.  has  been 
formed  by  Karl  K.  Gaston,  Lake 
Rees,  Ray  Rasmussen,  and  Mrs. 
Karl  Gaston.  The  firm  has  or¬ 
dered  a  Cottrell  V-15A  web 
offset  press. 

• 

New  J-department 
for  Alabama  media 


I 


“We  distribute  between  800  A  new  Department  of  Jour- 
and  850  each  week,  print  on  a  nalism  to  service  Alabama  news 
Multi  2550  and  continue  our  in-  media  will  be  established  at 
j  dependent  attitude  toward  all  Troy  State  Universiy.  Dr. 

^  phases  of  country  life,”  further  Ralph  Adams,  president  of  the 
1  advises  Wyckoff.  school,  said  that  an  initial  budg- 

j  The  Independent,  published  et  of  $150,000  to  begin  oper- 
by  Independent  Publishing  Co.  ations  in  the  new  curriculum 
and  listing  its  principals  only  as  will  be  requested  of  the  legisla- 
staff  with  a  third  member,  ture  this  year.  TSU  already 
Phyllis  Smith,  now  added,  lives  offers  a  minor  in  journalism, 
up  to  its  mining  day  heritage.  but  after  the  department  is  op- 
In  Mark  Twainish  manner-  erational,  a  major  w’ill  be 
ism,  it  confessed  the  Indepen-  added. 
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ARNOLD  PALMER  SAYS 
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the  march  of  Dimes 
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PROMOTION 

Mayors’  baby  pix 
make  a  fun  contest 


This  seemed  stranpe,  inas-  promotion  is  a  one-fourth  size 
much  as  only  nine  mayors  had  reproduction  of  the  complete 
to  be  matched  in  the  first  place.  1970  Show  .section,  all  40  pages. 
The  10th  was  a  giveaway  be-  The  New  York  News  Interna- 
cause  the  mayor  is  a  woman.  tional  Auto  Show  Section,  pub- 

So  Torkelson  checked  with  a  lished  on  Friday,  April  2  is  pro- 
mathematics  professor  at  Sono-  moted  with  a  series  of  mailers, 
ma  State  College  who  produced  One,  an  amusing  die-cut,  with 
some  wild  odds.  fold-back  tabs,  shows  four  der- 


What  started  as  a  one-day 
picture  page  guessing  game 
evolved  into  a  fantastically  suc¬ 
cessful  circulation  promotion 
for  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press  Democrat. 

The  idea  blos.somed  when 
Dick  Torkelson,  city  editor,  was 
considering  reader  involvement 
for  a  full-page  feature. 

He  had  gathered  one  column 
cuts  from  the  file  for  10  mayors 
in  cities  from  the  Press  Dem¬ 
ocrat’s  circulation  area.  Then  he 
contacted  correspondents  in  the 
cities  asking  them  to  obtain 
baby  pictures  from  each  of  the 
mayors.  All  quickly  done. 

The  proposal  was  to  run  the 
pictures  of  the  mayors  along 
with  the  pictures  of  the  babies, 
and  say,  “come  on  folks,  match 
them  up.” 

Torkelson  talked  to  Charles 
Pexton,  circulation  manager, 
about  a  few  prizes  and  the  idea 
began  growing.  It  was  decided 
to  expand  the  feature,  making 
it  a  month-ender.  General  Man¬ 
ager  Dan  Bowerman  said  to  go 
ahead  and  the  promotion  began 
mo\ing. 

It  opened  with  three  days  of 
teaser  ads  about  matching 
faces.  Car  curds  also  began 
puffing  the  Match  the  Mayors 
Conte.st. 

Then  a  Page  1  box  ran  each 
day  for  10  days  showing  one  of 
the  mayors  and  one  of  the  ba¬ 
bies  with  a  minimum  of  copy. 
The  suggestion  was  that  reader 
clip  each  one  along  the  dotted 
line. 


From  the  start  it  became 
quickly  apparent  that  many 
readers  were  taking  part.  Call¬ 
ers  said  they  couldn’t  wait  for 
the  next  day’s  issue. 

When  every  mayor  and  baby 
had  appeared,  a  picture  page 
showed  them  again  along  with 
an  entry  blank  and  rules.  The 
mayors  were  numbered  one 
through  10  and  the  babies  let¬ 
tered  A  through  J. 

Match  the  letters  with  the 
numbers  was  the  challenge.  The 
prizes  were  novelty  transistor 
radios  for  those  with  all  10  cor¬ 
rect  and  almanacs  for  runners- 
up. 

Light-hearted 

The  copy  throughout  was 
light-hearted.  The  paper  sneered 
at  its  owm  prizes,  calling  the 
radios  “gauche”  and  the  alma¬ 
nacs  “left  overs  from  last  year’s 
sale”  w’hich  they  certainly  were. 

The  rules  were  simple,  “neat¬ 
ness  doesn’t  count,  just  be  legi¬ 
ble.  Even  a  slob  can  win.” 

So  the  contest  ended. 

The  first  day’s  returns 
weren’t  so  good,  about  50  re¬ 
plies. 

Then  the  inundation.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  loaded  the  copy 
boy  with  every  trip  to  the  post- 
office. 

The  Match  the  Mayors  dead¬ 
line  arrived  in  three  days.  And 
by  that  time  1,742  entries  had 
been  counted. 

Then  came  the  surprise. 

A  crew  checked  and  re¬ 
checked  the  1,742  entry  blanks. 
And  not  one  of  the  contestants 
had  a  perfect  score  of  10. 


Matching  nine  people  ju.st  by 
chance,  he  said,  earns  odds  of 
362,880  to  one.  And  matching 
pictures  of  middle-aged  mayors 
with  their  childhood  likeness, 
believe  it  or  not,  is  little  more 
than  chance. 

(ionlot  anecdotes 

The  Press  Democrat  gave  the 
radios  to  those  with  eight  cor¬ 
rect  and  the  almanacs  to  the  14 
with  seven.  Another  picture 
page  showed  the  correct 
matchups,  the  correct  score- 
board  and  a  long  column  of  con¬ 
test  anecdotes. 

Circulation  Manager  Pexton 
w'as  amazed  by  the  wide  field  of 
entry  from  the  Press  Dem¬ 
ocrat’s  circulation  area.  Every 
town  was  thoroughly  rep¬ 
resented,  he  said,  probably  be¬ 
cause  a  participant  could  identi¬ 
fy  with  his  mayor  who  was  a 
central  figure  in  the  contest. 

Even  the  mayors  were  enthu¬ 
siastic.  Several  took  part,  one  of 
them  winning  an  almanac. 

#  * 

AUTO  SHOWS  —  There’s 
more  than  one  way  to  promote 
linage  in  an  Auto  Show  section. 
The  New  York  Times,  for  in¬ 
stance  is  announcing  a  1971  In¬ 
ternational  Auto  Show  section 
for  Sunday,  April  4.  A  brochure 
in  beige,  silver  and  black  shows 
a  w'heel  breaking  through  the 
front  page  of  last  year’s  sec¬ 
tion,  and  the  headline,  “We’re 
making  a  big  i.ssue  of  the  1971 
International  Automobile 
Show.”  Other  pages  of  the 
eight-pager  use  other  round  de¬ 
sign  themes — a  steering  wheel, 
a  headlight — and  text  appears 


bied,  moustached  gentlemen 
from  the  early  days  of  the  auto 
in  one  of  the  first  horseless  car¬ 
riages.  Text  is  in  dialogue,  and 
set  in  P.  T.  Bamum  type. 
“We’re  going  to  sell  a  lot  of 
automobiles,”  says  one. 
"Where?”  asks  a  second  gent. 

“In  the  New  York  Daily 
News  International  Automobile 
Show  Section  .  .  .  that’s 

where!”  comes  the  snapper.  The 
back  of  the  die-cut  provides  sell 
on  the  section,  automotive 
linage,  coverage,  and  other  Sim¬ 
mons  data. 

A  second  News’  piece,  uses 
old-fashioned  art  of  a  bill¬ 
poster  putting  up  a  sign  an¬ 
nouncing  the  closing  dates  for 
space  re.servations,  again,  with 
the  sell  on  the  back. 

Meanwhile  in  Chicago,  the 
T rihwue  announced  Auto  Show 
.sections  on  Januarj'  30  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  and  Chicat/o  Today  sec¬ 
tions  on  January  29  and  Febru¬ 
ary  5.  In-paper  ads  ran  in  both 
papers  in  advance,  with  stream¬ 
ers  on  auto  section  pages.  In 
addition,  the  Tribune  announced 
a  “Vintage  Car  Contest,”  Read¬ 
ers  were  invited  to  identify  pic¬ 
tures  of  antique  cars  published 
in  the  daily  auto  sections  of 
both  the  Tribune  and  Today, 
with  correct  entries  having  a 
chance  to  win  a  free  pair  of 
tickets  to  the  Chicago  Auto 
show,  scheduled  for  February' 
20-27  at  McCormick  Place.  500 
tickets  were  given  away. 


Lomloii  confereiire 
of  INPA  ill  April 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporiunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  1,500  U.S. 
companies  that  are  operat¬ 
ing  and  have  $1,000,000,000 
invested  in  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  market¬ 
ing,  advertiaing,  publishing  and 
graphic  arts  in  Australia  road 

ADVERTISING  & 
NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Published  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  UJS.A.  $A16-00 

Payments  must  be  made  by 
bankdraft  in  Australian  currency 

Comer  Butt  &  Clitdell  Sts..  Suny  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 


In  fact,  there  were  no  nine.s  in  tear-outs  of  last  year’s  sec- 
and  only  seven  persons  had  tion. 

eight  correct.  -An  enclosure  witli  the  Times 


THIS  IS  AMERICA'S  FINEST  FLAG  KIT 

mm; 

1971  Kit  contains  Thor  bunting  flag,  6'  sectional  chrome  finish  pole, 
eagle  ornament,  lanyard,  all  hardware  PLUS  Bonus  Lapel  Pm  and  Window  Decal 

From  ATLAS,  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  3'  X  5'  sewed-stripe  American  Flags! 

It  makes  Your  Newspaper  your  community’s  FLAG  HEADQUARTERS. 

Write.  Wire— Or 

Offer  the  quality-made  Flag  Kit  with  phone  QUANTITY  ORDERS  COLLECT 
promotional  power  proved  by  hun-  q\  aoq  ocno 

dreds  of  newspapers  across  the  coun- 

try.  You'll  find  it  a  patriotic  pleasure  ATLAS  FLAG  CORP. 

BENTON,  ILL.  62812 


to  present  and  promote. 

Gets  RESPONSE  all  year  'round! 
Lowest  prices.  Immediate  delivery. 
Buy  direct  and  save! 


BERKELEY  SMALL,  INC. 

P  O  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


The  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  is  ar¬ 
ranging  its  first  European  re¬ 
gional  conference  in  London, 
April  23-25. 

Representatives  of  newspa¬ 
pers  published  outside  the 
United  States  have  been  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  INPA’s  in¬ 
crease  of  60  percent  in  member¬ 
ship  during  the  past  three 
years.  Approximately  20  per¬ 
cent  of  INPA’s  1200  members 
are  executives  of  newspapers 
published  in  39  countries  out¬ 
side  the  United  States. 

Brian  Knox-Peebles,  group 
marketing  manager  of  United 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  in  London, 
and  Dr.  Basilio  Riesco,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Tages-An- 
zeiger  in  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
are  in  charge  of  arrangements 
for  the  confe»ence  at  the  Ken¬ 
sington  Close  Hotel  in  London. 
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AD  PLANNERS — Stanley  Mansfield,  left,  of  the  Eastern  Middlesex 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mrs.  Gladys  Lenners,  Wakefield  (Mass.) 
Daily  Item  advertising  director,  and  William  Kenney,  Chamber  ex¬ 
ecutive,  tie  up  final  plans  for  the  Item's  prize-winning  ad  on  shop¬ 
ping  in  downtown  Wakefield.  The  fictitious  Mrs.  Jones,  representing 
all  women  shoppers  in  the  area,  was  created  to  give  just  the  kind 
of  personal  attention-getting  force  an  ad  of  this  kind  needs.  A 
map  of  the  shopping  center  and  its  considerable  parking  area,  in 
standout  red  ink,  highlighted  the  simple  but  effective  copy. 


Dallas  Times-Herald 


Beiigelsclorf  to  write 
about  ‘Atoms  and  Men’ 

Irv'ing  S.  Bengelsdorf,  direc¬ 
tor  of  science  communications 
at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  and  former  science 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  will  write  a  bi-weekly  | 
science  column  for  Enterprise 
Science  Service  beginning  in 
March. 

Dr.  Bengelsdorf  has  been 
named  contributing  editor  to  the  ' 
service,  a  division  of  Newspa- 1 
per  Enterprise  Association,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 
Robert  .J.  Cochnar,  executive  ed-  i 
itor. 

The  Bengelsdorf  column,  “Of 
.\tonis  and  Men,”  will  focus  on 
trends  in  science  and  technology 
and  will  alternate  with  the  new 
“Science  Viewpoint”  series 
which  will  include  articles  by 
.scientists,  educators,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  officials. 

Bengelsdorf,  48,  will  write  his 
column  from  Los  Angeles. 


liberates  Mrs.,  Miss. 


By  Mary  Ficklen 

Miss,  Mrs.,  Ms.? 

The  Dallas  Times-Herald  has 
gradually  dropped  the  routine 
use  of  the  traditional  Miss  or 
Mrs.,  as  well  as  use  of  the  hus¬ 
band’s  first  name  or  initials 
with  Mrs.,  in  women’s  news  cov¬ 
erage  where  marital  status  is 
not  pertinent  to  the  .story. 

Mary  Doe  becomes  Miss, 

Mrs.,  or  Ms.  in  a  second  refer¬ 
ence.  Ms.  is  favored  by  activists 
in  the  equality-for-women  move¬ 
ment. 

“We  honor  the  usage  the 
woman  herself  prefers,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Vivian  Castleberry, 
editor  of  the  women’s  living 
section.  “We  give  eveiy  woman 
the  chance  to  stand  as  she 
chooses.” 

.Sum-  (■.vi-eplioii> 

Exceptions,  according  to  Mrs. 

Castleberry,  are  made  in  the 
case  of  wedding  announcements 
or  other  stories  where  marital 
status  and  husband’s  name  are 
necessary  to  the  story.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Doe  announce  their 
daughter’s  engagement. 

Mrs.  John  Doe  is  also  used  if 
a  woman  requests  such  usage  or 
if  written  releases  specify  a 
title. 

“Women  are  clamoring  for 
recognition  as  persons,”  says 
Mrs.  Castleberry.  “We  are  just 
keeping  up  with  the  times.  We 
recognize  that  we  live  in  a 
changing  world.  Women  in  the 
past  were  valued  primarily  for 
their  achievements  in  the  home. 

Now,  however,  it  is  well  known 
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that  many  women  make  news  in 
a  way  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  their  marital  status.” 

“Furthermore,”  she  says,  “we 
run  into  the  increasing  number 
of  divorced  women.  Newspapers 
have  never  followed  correct  so¬ 
cial  usage  which  dictates  that  a 
divorced  woman  is  Mrs.  Maiden- 
family-name  Married-name. 
More  often  she  is  Mrs.  First- 
name  Married-name  or  she  may 
use  her  maiden  name  preceded 
by  Mrs.” 

“Our  women  readers  appreci¬ 
ate  the  new  system.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  Dallas  has  a 
number  of  women  who  are  na¬ 
tional  leaders  in  their  own 
right.” 

The  style  change  came  with 
no  edict.  “We  just  eased  into 
it,”  she  says.  When  a  Times- 
Herald  executive  said  he 
thought  the  new  system  sounded 
“flippant,”  reporters  eased  off 
on  the  Mary  Doe  style  then 
gradually  went  back  to  it. 

“We  try  not  to  make  an  issue 
of  titles,”  according  to  Mrs. 
Castleberry. 

When  a  man  on  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  heard  Mrs.  Castleberry 
discuss  the  style  change  he 
asked  “But  how  can  your  read¬ 
ers  tell  whether  a  woman  is 
married  if  you  don’t  say  Mrs.?” 
Mrs.  Castleberry  replied,  “How 
can  readers  know  whether  you 
are  married  if  they  read  about 
you?  And  how  important  is  it 
that  they  know  whether  you  are 
married  or  not?”  Women  in  the 
audience  applauded. 


Oldermaii  changes 
assignment  at  NEA 

Murray  Olderman,  cartoonist, 
writer  and  editor,  has  been 
named  to  the  new  post  of  con¬ 
tributing  editor  at  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association.  He  will 
contribute  two  sports  cartoons 
and  a  sports  column  each  week 
to  the  NEA  Daily  Service  as 
well  as  special  reports  and 
series  on  topics  outside  the 
sports  world. 

Olderman  moved  to  his  new 
assignment  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest  from  the  executive  edi¬ 
tor’s  chair  at  NEA.  Sometime 
this  spring  he  will  shift  his 
base  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  to  strengthen  NEA 
coverage  of  the  sports  scene  in 
the  Western  states. 


Syndicate  oflfering 
‘Infidelity’  series 

“Infidelity,”  a  surrey  of  prob¬ 
lems  facing  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  marriages,  is  a  new 
seven-part  serial  offering  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  ; 
News  Syndicate. 

Brian  Richard  Boylan  based 
his  study  on  in-depth  interviews 
with  persons  who  have  prac¬ 
ticed  infidelity  and  he  provides  . 
fresh  insight  into  the  causes  i 
and  implications  of  extra¬ 
marital  sex. 


DYNAMITE! 

Andrew  Tully's 

CAPITAL  FARE 

5  times  weekly 
McNaught  Syndicate 
60  East  42nd  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
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UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

New  U.S.  Bridge  Team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
THEODORE  I.  RUBIN,  M.D, 
Psychiatrist-Psychoanalyst 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WILDER 
Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
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Swedish  press 

(continued  from  page  13^ 

a  totally  different  view  of  this 
press:  in  the  1‘Jth  century  and 
the  first  part  of  this  century, 
the  Swedish  papers  presented  a 
great  variety  of  ideas,  styles 
and  social  trends. 

There  were  a  great  number 
of  religious  papers,  socialists, 
humorous  papers,  literar>' 
journals,  atheistic  and  anti¬ 
royalist  periodicals.  Women  also 
played  an  important  role  in 
Swedish-American  journalism, 
a  long  time  before  Women’s 
Liberation:  Sven,  a  fiction  mag¬ 
azine,  was  published  in  Chicago 
in  1869  by  Emilia  Guldbrand- 
son,  and  one  of  the  most  “pro¬ 
ductive  .  .  .  journalists  was 
without  doubt  Magnhild  Ander- 
son-Teden  (Viola)  who  came  to 
America  in  1893,”  writes  Back- 
lund. 

Justitia,  a  small  four-page 
sheet  which  came  out  in  Chica¬ 
go  in  1872,  was  violently  anti¬ 
clerical  and  anti-establishment 
but  at  the  same  time  it  pio¬ 
neered  the  type  of  investigative 
reporting  which  became  known 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
as  muckraking. 

By  the  195()’s.  only  oTie  per¬ 


cent  of  the  1,500  Sw'edish  pa¬ 
pers  w’hich  appeared  at  one 
time  or  another  was  still  print¬ 
ing,  and  their  character  had 
changed  to  “reflect  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  old  country  ...  to 
retain  the  memories  of  child¬ 
hood  and  youth,”  wrote  Back- 
lund. 

Then  came  a  traumatic  ex¬ 
perience:  President  Eisenhower 
at  a  breakfast  during  the  Re¬ 
publican  Convention  in  Chicago 
in  1960,  spoke  of  a  “fairly 
friendly  country”  whose  “social¬ 
ist”  reforms  led  to  a  rising 
suicide  rate  and  low  morals. 
Was  it  Sweden? 

“He  couldn’t  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  Sweden,  because  he 
said  a  ‘fairly  friendly’  country, 
and  Sweden  is  a  very  friendly 
one,”  said  the  Swedish  Embassy 
to  The  New  York  Times  (July 
29, 1960). 

Many  Swedes  felt  that  there 
was  and  maybe  still  is — some 
adverse  publicity  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  about  their  country, 
or  as  former  journalist  Sven 
Frychius  put  it,  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  picture  Sweden  as  “the 
land  of  Sin,  Suicide  and  Social¬ 
ism.” 

The  Scandinavians  are  but  a 
small  minority,  said  Friis,  and 
whereas  they  are  not  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  treatment  they  re¬ 


ceive  in  the  American  papers, 
“we  don’t  get  the  attention  of, 
say,  the  Zionists  get.” 

Rooth  has  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  view:  the  coverage  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries  is  “spot¬ 
ty”  and  sometimes  important 
events — even  some  “unfavorable 
ones” — are  not  reported  at  all. 
One  such  example,  Rooth  said, 
is  the  nation-wide,  paralyzing 
strikes  which  hit  Sweden  in  the 
beginning  of  February.  The 
Star,  which  normally  clips  such 
news  from  the  large  American 
dailies  (it  has  no  telegraphic 
coverage),  could  not  find  any 
information — except  in  The 
Wall  Street  Jouimal. 

What  is  the  future  of 
the  Swedish-American  papers? 
Rooth  feels  that  they  will  be 
around  for  another  35  years  or 
so.  He  himself  is  planning  to 
retire  in  September  1972  after 
45  years  with  the  paper  where 
he  started  as  a  sports  writer.  In 
September  1972,  the  Star  will 
celebrate  its  hundreth  anniver¬ 
sary,  “and  this  is  a  good  time  to 
retire.” 

Hermans,  also,  does  not  see  a 
great  future  but  for  the  time 
being,  he  tries  to  make  Norden 
a  lively  paper,  complete  with 
sports  coverage,  health  foods 
and  ecological  subjects.  (The 
UN  international  conference  on 
the  environment  will  convene 


country)  may  lead  to  a  new 
phase  in  the  history  of — not 
just  the  Swedish — the  ethnic 
press  in  America. 

Paddock  creates 
holding  company 

Election  of  five  new  corporate 
officers  and  restructuring  of 
corporate  organization  has  been 
announced  by  Paddock  Publico^ 
tions,  Inc.,  publishers  of  28  dai¬ 
ly  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
Chicago  suburbs. 

The  changes  provide  for  a 
new  holding  company — the  Pad- 
dock  Corporation — and  eight 
subsidiary  corporations  which 
include  Paddock  Publications. 
Of  the  28  publications,  10  are 
dailies. 

Latest  acquisitions  are  two 
suburban  weeklies,  the  Advisor 
and  DuPage  Comity  Times, 
from  Law  Bulletin  Publishing 
Co.  of  Chicago.  Last  October 
Circle  Enterprises  Inc.,  with 
four  weeklies,  was  acquired. 

Stuart  R.  Paddock,  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident,  said  the  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Paddock  group  is 
200,000  in  96  suburbs.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  two  printing  and  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  are  operated. 

The  five  new  officers,  who 
also  are  directors  of  the  Pad- 
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DRUG  ABUSE  SECTION  of  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat  won  an 
award  for  the  newspaper  from  the  Paducah  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  12-page  tabloid  section  was  assembled  by,  from  left, 
Preston  Kennedy,  executive  editor;  Larry  Teckenbrocic,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer;  J.  B.  Hicks  and  Carl  Manning,  staff  writers,  who  worked 
on  the  sections  preparation  for  more  than  four  months. 


!  next  year  in  Sweden). 

'  It  is,  however,  possible  that  a 
non-Swede,  Arthur  B.  Hen¬ 
dricks,  sees  some  commercial 
possibilities:  a  few  years  ago  he 
bought  the  weekly  Svenska 
•  Amerikanaren  Tribiinen  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  subsequently  the 
Canada  Svenken,  a  semi¬ 
monthly  in  Toronto. 

From  a  different  point  of 
view,  the  interest  of  the 
Swedish  Government  to  help  the 
Swedish-American  papers  (the 
only  ones  in  Swedish  outside  the 


dock  Corporation,  are : 

Fred  L.  Goss,  formerly  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Co.,  treasurer;  George  M. 
Hilgendorf,  secretary”  Norman 
E.  Isaacs,  graduate  school  of 
journalism  resident  editor  at 
Columbia  University,  vicepres¬ 
ident  for  newspaper  develop¬ 
ment;  John  R.  Malone,  newspa¬ 
per  economist  and  technologist, 
vicepresident,  and  Clinton 
Yuole,  former  owner  of  four  Il¬ 
linois  newspapers,  vicepresident 
for  finance. 
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Deaths 

C.  Wesley  Blackburn,  66, 
retired  Cumberland  (Md.) 
News  reporter;  February  16. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  O.  Crocket,  64,  for¬ 
mer  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Montreal  Gazette;  Feb¬ 
ruary  15. 

♦  ♦  * 

Fred  W.  Schwarz,  76,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  New  Jersey,  news¬ 
man;  February  11. 

«  «  ♦ 

Conger  Reynolds,  79,  for¬ 
mer  Des  Moines  newspaper¬ 
man;  founder  of  the  University 
of  Iowa’s  school  of  journalism; 
a  founder  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America;  re¬ 
tired  foreign  service  officer; 
Februaiy  17. 

♦  *  « 

Alfred  Ball.  88,  founder, 
editor  and  publissher  of  the 
Leader-Observer  (Woodhaven, 
New  York) ;  February  20. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Garrett,  59,  editor  in 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press ;  Fehniary 
21. 

*  ♦  * 

Paul  Neil.son,  former  AP 
reporter;  NBC  commentator; 
director  of  public  affairs  for 
the  State  Department’s  East 
Asia  bui’eau;  Febiniary  18. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ‘ 

Robert  Manry,  53,  former 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  copy 
editor  who  sailed  the  13^2- 
foot  sailboat  Tinkerbelle  across 
the  Atlantic  in  1965;  February 
21. 

♦ 

Paul  W.  Ream,  51,  business 
manager  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen- Journal  for  the  past 
three  years;  February  22. 

*  *  * 

Lons  Bowman,  71,  former 
owner-editor  of  the  King  City 
(Mo.)  Tri-County  News;  Feb¬ 
ruary’  11. 

*  *  • 

Gordon  O.  Crocket,  64,  re¬ 
tired  (1970)  retail  advertising 
manager  for  Montreal  Gazette 
and  later  head  of  special  fea¬ 
tures  development;  February  15. 
*  *  « 

Jack  Jefferson  Gale,  62, 
financial  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
Gazette;  February'  1. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Raymond  M.  Stagg,  85,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  Photogra¬ 
pher  who  covered  the  1906 
earthquake;  later  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  publicist 
for  Harolds  Club  in  Reno; 
February  8. 

*  * 

Mrs.  Jo  Bradley  Reed,  re¬ 
tired  (1969)  radio-tv  columnist 
for  the  Columbus  (0.)  Citizen- 
Journal;  February  11. 


Max  O.  Daley,  63,  former 
co-publisher  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  (Calif.)  Citizen;  Febru¬ 
ary  14. 

«  «  « 

John  B.  Wines,  57,  former 
national  advertising  manager 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune;  January  22. 

*  *  ♦ 

Lydia  Wells,  50,  columnist 
on  the  Connecticut  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald;  February  15. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Weeks,  63,  copy  editor 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News; 
former  writer  for  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  and  Detroit 
Neivs;  February  14. 

«  «  * 

Robert  L.  Moora,  58  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  executive  of  tha 
RCA  Corporation,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  London  edition 
of  Stars  &  Stripes  during 
World  War  II;  Febmary  14. 

*  *  « 

George  Hiram  Carpenter, 
81,  outdoor  columnist,  conserv¬ 
ationist,  and  retired  executive 
editor  of  the  Montreal  Gazette; 
February  12. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Charles  W.  Horn,  74,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  director  and 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner;  February 

7. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

William  F.  Schanen  Jr., 
57,  president  of  Port  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  (Port  Washington, 
Wis.)  ;  February  9. 

• 

John  H.  Gilmore,  28,  a  staff 
correspondent  in  United  Press 
International’s  Albany  Bureau; 
February  16. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Joseph  J.  Szafran,  55,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Oil  City 
(Pa.)  Derrick;  January  21. 

«  «  * 

George  H.  Lyon,  80,  former 
editor  of  the  Binghamton  (N. 
Y.)  Sun;  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Telegram; 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
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from  our  nearest  office.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


Times;  managing  editor  of  PM 
in  New  York;  deputy  director 
of  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  in  World  War  II;  public 
relations  consultant;  February 
16. 

*  *  * 

Charles  McCord  Moss,  vice- 
president  and  editorial  director 
of  the  Nashville  Banner;  a 
member  of  its  staff  for  44 
years;  city  editor  1929-1937; 
Februarj'  16. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  0.  Durbin  Jr.,  23,  re¬ 
porter  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  February  6. 

♦  *  * 

Byron  (Foxie)  Louiso,  80, 
retired  city  editor  of  the  An¬ 
derson  (Ind.)  Bulletin;  Febru¬ 
ary  9. 

*  * 

Ray  a.  Barford,  72,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Daily  New'spaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association;  executive  with 
Thomson  newspapers;  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  founder;  February 
10. 

Dies  in  plane  crash 

Paul  J.  Sigler,  45,  San  Di¬ 
ego  (Cal.)  Union  copy  editor, 
was  killed  February  19  when 
the  small  private  plane  he  was 
piloting  crashed  into  a  moun¬ 
tainside  during  a  rainstorm. 
He  was  en  route  to  his  former 
home  in  Phoenix. 


‘Smokey  the  Bear’ 
publicist  is  dead 

Clint  Davis,  62,  publicist  for 
the  “Smokey  the  Bear”  forest 
fire  prevention  campaign  for 
nine  years,  died  February  15  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  un¬ 
der  treatment  for  cancer. 

Davis  directed  the  Smokey 
crusade  from  1946,  when  it  be¬ 
gan,  until  1955.  At  the  time  of 
his  retirement  in  1968  Davis 
was  information  director  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Early  in  his 
career  he  was  a  columnist  and 
photographer  for  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 


Sklar  in  new  post 

Elliott  Sklar,  a  former  New 
York  Herald  Tribime  staff 
member,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  for  new  products  with  the 
Paper  Mate  Division  of  the  Gil¬ 
lette  Company.  He  joined  the 
firm  last  year  as  new  products 
marketing  manager. 


Slockwell  promoted 

Brian  Stockw’ell,  an  assistant 
general  manager  since  1967,  has 
been  appointed  deputy  general 
manager  of  Reuters  in  London. 
His  special  field  of  responsibili¬ 
ty  is  the  news  agency’s  techni¬ 
cal  services. 


What's 

new? 

IN  NEWSPAPER  TECHNOLOGY 

AND  PRODUCTION  EOUIPMENT 

Find  out! 

IN  AMSTERDAM  at  our 

19th  CONVENTION  of 

NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  MANAGERS 

AND  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

OF  THE  NEWEST  EOUIPMENT 

ON  THE  MARKET 

5th  -  7th  MAY  1971 

ATTENDANTS 

EXHIBITORS 

•  ■  •  •  BETTER  REGISTER  NOW 

WRITE  TO  INCA-FIEJ  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

WASHINGTONPLATZ  1 
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^Ann^  meet  Richard  Wow 


Ity  ('.liarles  ('.onnor 

MunuKins  Kdilor.  (Uiarleslon  Daily  Mail 


'hlquality'  group  asks 
Gridiron  Club  boycott 

President  Nixon,  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  Agnew,  all  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  and  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tices,  many  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  heads  of  federal  agencies 
and  Washington’s  Mayor,  W' al¬ 
ter  E.  Washington,  have  been 
asked  to  boycott  the  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Gridii’on  Club, 
March  13,  because  the  86-year- 
old  organization  does  not  admit 
women  to  membership. 

A  group  calling  themselves 
the  “Journalists  for  Profession¬ 
al  Equality”  sent  letters  bear¬ 
ing  names  of  2.50  Washington 
newsmen  and  women  to  the 
officials  usually  invited  to  the 
Gridiron  Dinner.  A  letter  also 
was  sent  to  Mrs.  Nixon,  asking 
her  not  to  hold  a  party  for 
wives  of  those  attending  the 
Gridiron  dinner,  as  she  did  last 
year. 

W’ashington  newsmen,  who 
are  familiar  with  the  club’s  or¬ 
ganization  and  policies,  pointed 
out  that  it  is  a  strictly  private 
club,  employs  no  staff,  has  no 
club  house  and  performs  no 
services  for  its  members.  It  is 
not  a  press  club  or  a  country 
club,  these  sources  noted,  and 
they  saw  no  more  reason  for 
admitting  women  than  for  invi¬ 
ting  them  to  “sit  in  on  the  Sat¬ 
urday  night  poker  game.” 

• 

Male  tvomen''s  editor 
joins  H'onten^s  ^roup 

Harry  D.  West,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  CAei'eland  PUibi 
Dealer,  has  become  the  first 
male  member  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  W’omen’s  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  10-woman  board  of  tbe 
fi9-year-old  organization  de¬ 
bated  his  application  for  mem¬ 
bership  for  two  hours  before 
finally  giving  their  approval. 

The  vote  was  8  yes,  one  nay 
and  one  abstention. 

Leading  the  fight  for  West’s 
membership  was  Lee  Z.  Steele, 
religion  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade.  She  was  West’s  journal¬ 
ism  professor  at  Bowling  Green 
State  University  in  Ohio. 

The  debate  centered  on 
whether  the  by-laws  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  permitted  a  male  to 
join  its  ranks.  The  board  de¬ 
cided  that  the  only  reference  to 
sex  was  in  the  organization’s 
name. 

West  said  he  applied  for 
membership  “for  professional 
reasons.” 

• 

Stereo  foreman 

Sol  Swartz  Jr.,  has  been 
named  to  replace  Frederick  D. 
Stough  who  is  retiring  as  fore¬ 
man  of  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Harriebiirg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News. 


ROMANCE  IN  JOURNALISM — Richard  Haas,  statehouse  and 
business  affairs  reporter,  and  Ann  Johnston,  education  and  munici¬ 
pal  affairs  reporter,  first  met  in  the  newsroom  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail.  They  were  married  on  February  20. 


?6 
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Partnership 
with  center 
shops  urged 

Mutual  benefits  of  a  selling 
l)artnership  between  newspa¬ 
pers  and  shopping  centers  were 
presented  at  a  California  News- 
l)aper  Publishers  Association 
panel  presentation  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The  centers  will  provide  more 
than  half  the  nation’s  retail 
.sales  l.j  years  hence,  according 
to  J.  David  Gladstone,  Gladstone 
Development  Co.  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les. 

Centers  themselves  are  now 
pre-planned  for  a  total  cooper¬ 
ative  effort  based  on  research, 
Gladstone  added  during  a  ses¬ 
sion  moderated  by  William  F. 
Sykes,  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
.\eu's-Press  and  chairman  of 
the  CNP.4  Newspaper’s  First 
Committee. 

Cuniniuii  goal  seen 

“We  are  your  best  salesmen. 
We  can  sell  only  on  results,  ob¬ 
tained  by  bringing  people  to  the 
center  by  proper  advertising  in 
the  right  media,”  said  Jerry 
Joroslow,  Shopping  Center  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  merchants  association  of 
a  center  is  the  liaison  vehicle 
between  newspapers  and  stores, 
added  Jerome  Lipp,  Broadway- 
Hale  Stores,  Inc.  He  believes 
the  center  should  be  geared  for 
a  particular  community  rather 
than  paced  according  to  a  fixed 
sum  for  advertising. 

The  big  retailers  are  the 
backbone  of  the  centers,  ex¬ 
plained  William  Eldridge, 
Smith  Clothiers,  Oakland,  Calif. 

“Listening  to  the  advertiser 
is  a  new  game,”  admitted  Rob¬ 
ert  Lampee,  Saxiramento  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Union.  He  observed  that 
advertisers,  for  saturation,  will 
use  any  medium  in  speaking  as 
leadoff  man  of  the  news  group 
on  the  panel. 

The  1552  carriers  of  his 
newspapers  deliver  85,000  pa¬ 
pers  daily,  yet  one  center  uses 
13  mailers  a  year,  said  Dean  S. 
Lesher  of  Lesher  Newspapers. 

Difference  s>een 

The  55-store  mall  center  of 
his  city  has  accepted  marriage 
but  “still  won’t  let  us  sleep  with 
her,”  charged  Garey  Weibel, 
Chico  (Calif.)  Enterprise  Re¬ 
cord. 

In  rebuttal,  Joroslaw  said  the 
center’s  function  is  to  promote 
the  entire  group  “but  unless  you 
sell  the  parasites  no  one  does.” 
He  declared  centers  do  not  ex¬ 


pect  something  for  nothing,  but 
urged  .some  consideration  to 
these  large  purchasers  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Surveys  based  on  10-year 
.studies  at  Hamilton,  Ont., 
showed  those  merchants  who  co¬ 
operated  in  joint  advertising 
placed  by  the  centers  did  27  per 
cent  more  business  than  those 
who  did  not,  he  reported. 

The  Redondo  (Calif.)  South 
Bay  Breeze  tries  to  give  each 
regional  center  what  it  wants, 
observed  Jack  Webb.  Each  cen¬ 
ter  is  different  and  it  is  up  to 
the  ad  manager  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  find  the  key  to  selling 
each  center,  added  Lesher. 

A  survey  to  provide  data  for 
the  discussion  showed  newspa¬ 
pers  do  provide  results  for  cen¬ 
ters.  They  attract  buyers  and 
provide  a  message  at  a  specific 
time  that  reaches  the  public, 
said  Sykes. 

49  replies 

The  questionnaire  brought  re¬ 
plies  from  17  regional  closed 
mall,  19  regional  open  mall,  10 
community  and  three  neighbor¬ 
hood  centers  as  well  as  from  35 
daily,  23  non-daily  paid  and  13 
controlled  circulation  papers. 

The  challenge  to  newspapers 
is  to  become  more  proficient  in 
their  work,  and  the  INAEA 


thrust  tends  to  make  retailers 
of  newspaper  ad  salesmen,  he 
submitted. 

Specific  findings  reported  by 
individual  centers  included  an¬ 
alysis  of  an  11.9  percent  aver¬ 
age  monthly  increase  for  all  75 
stores  in  the  Centre  Ontario. 
The  advertising  store  gains 
were  19.5  percent  and  the  non- 
advertising  units  declined  8.5 
percent. 

The  South  Bay  Center’s  ad¬ 
vertising  stores  increased  101.2 
percent  in  five  years  while  the 
non-advertising  stores’  sales 
were  up  only  15.2  percent,  re¬ 
ports  to  the  session  showed. 

• 

Press  card  changed 

Press  cards  issued  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  are 
orange  colored  and  say  “News 
Media” — “Pass  Through  Police 
and  Fire  Lines.”  They  are 
equipped  with  snap-on  clips  and 
are  required  for  entrance  to  any 
police  facility. 

Joins  PR  firm 

Russell  Harris,  former  De¬ 
troit  News  roving  correspondent 
and  most  recently  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  manager  for 
Michigan  Blue  Shield,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  McMaster- 
Keller  Associates,  Detroit. 


Weekly  publishers 
accused  of  crimes 

Publishers  of  two  newly  es¬ 
tablished  Oregon  weekly  papers 
have  wound  up  in  legal  difficul¬ 
ties  which  have  already  forced 
suspension  of  one  newspaper. 

Frank  Parchman  of  the 
three-month  old  Monmouth  Polk 
County  Sun  was  indicted  on 
charges  of  perjury  and  criminal 
libel  by  the  Polk  (bounty  grand 
jury  following  appearance  of 
his  story  charging  cruelty  and 
unsanitary  conditions  in  the 
county’s  dog  control  center. 
His  attorney  is  Scott  MacAr- 
thur,  who  was  a  Salem  newspa¬ 
perman  until  he  took  up  the 
practice  of  law  recently. 

Rutledge  Hudelson,  operator 
of  the  Barton  Press  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Damascus  Observ¬ 
er,  was  charged  with  violating 
federal  anti-counterfeiting  laws. 
Earlier,  his  wife,  Elzora  Hudel¬ 
son,  and  Dorothy  Eckerson  were 
arrested  in  Nampa,  Idaho,  and 
charged  with  passing  counter¬ 
feit  $20  bills.  Then  Secret  Serv¬ 
ice  agents  said  they  found  $102,- 
000  in  counterfeit  bills  stored  in 
a  frozen  food  locker  in  a  nearby 
tow’n. 

Hudelson,  released  on  his  own 
recognizance  pending  trial,  said 
the  Observer,  “is  a  thing  of  the 
past”. 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

has  formally  acquired 

WTWO-TV 

of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

(U’)'  the  inidersigned  initiated  and  assisted  witlt  negotiatiims) 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 

Brokers  and  consultants  to  publishers  and  broadcasters 

325  West  Park  Avenue  Wheaton,  Illinois  60187 
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Gains  in  4th  quarter 
boost  Knight  profits 


PasI  week’s  raiifje 
of  sloek  priees 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Knipht  Newspapers  Inc.  re-  elude  acquisitions  treated  as  Boise  Cascade 
ported  net  income  for  the  12  poolings  of  interests.  Capital  Cities 

months  ended  December  31,  was  income  from  operations 


for  1969,  a  7  percent  gain. 


first  time,  totaled  $251,470,000,  advertising  linage, 
compared  with  $164,930,000  for 
1969.  Loss  in  printing  firni 

These  figures,  along  with  rec-  pvt,-«nrdi 


were  announced  by  James  L.  j  ,  nallas 
Knight,  KNI  chairman  of  the  kRLD-AM-FM 
board.  _ •  _ _ 


gain  of  $3.4  million.  In  Decem- 


m  i  1  aoruiiiar.v  items  amuuiiieu 

1969;  Total  revenues  Of  $6 1,448,-  j 

000,  a  gain  of  48  percent  over  „u„ 

the  $45,605,000  of  1969.  t  ,  ^ 

“This  was  a  good  year  and  a  final  1_  weeks  of 

remarkable  fourth  quarter  con-  income  from  oper- 

sidering  the  widespread  ^tions  amounted  to  $10.8  million 
economic  downturn  in  1970,”  o*'  cents  per  share,  compared 
Knight  said.  "  million  or  57  cents  per 


HIDDKK  I*l  lU.ir.ATlON.S 


Ridder  Publications,  Inc  re-  compared  with  $129  million  in  'Rr^Iie?%ubs''^"':V ; :  ^ .  Wl  llu  to  Robert  A.  Juran,  director  of 
ported  unaudited  19 lO  results  of  the  last  quarter  of  1969,  re-  Newsnaner  Editorial  Workshop 

$9,577,000  net  income,  equal  to  stated  (Canadian  exchange)  Newspaper  Editorial  vt  orkshop 

^  ’  >  M  htaLPd.  .  .  ^or>\7i/>ckc  Q  ^nncnlfincr  cprvipp 


$1.40  per  common  share,  on 
gross  revenues  of  $120,113,000. 
This  represents  a  7.4  percent 
increase  over  1969  earnings  of 
$8,921,000,  or  $1..30  per  share, 
on  revenues  of  $114,249,000. 


NKIX  YORK  TIMES  CO. 


Feb.  U  Feb.  23 

Berkey  Phofo  . 

....  10% 

10 

Boise  Cascade  . 

....  451/2 

43'/, 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  . . 

..  .  351/, 

32 

Cowles  Communications 

....  9% 

9'/, 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

....  33% 

34'/, 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

35 

33% 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  20% 

18% 

Digital  Equipment  . 

....  7M/4 

70'/4 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

....  771/2 

73'/, 

Eltra  Corp  . 

....  29'/, 

28 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

....  33 

33 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . . . 

....  9% 

9% 

Gannett  Co . 

....  341/4 

39 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

....  58% 

54% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa 

....  481/2 

48 

Harris  Intertype  . 

....  45% 

43'/, 

Inmont  . 

....  121/2 

II '/4 

International  Paper  . 

.  ..  35% 

34'/, 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

32 

32'/, 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

...  501/4 

50% 

North  American  Rockwel 

...  25'/, 

23% 

Republic  Corp . 

.  10% 

10% 

Richardson  Co . 

14'/, 

15'/, 

Singer  . 

.  71% 

70'/, 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

39V, 

40% 

Time  Inc . 

48% 

47 

Times  Mirror  . 

43 

44% 

White  Consolidated  .  . 

...  20% 

19% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK 

EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  . 

.  .  15'/, 

15'/, 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

14% 

14% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  . 

25% 

23 

Media  General  . 

381/2 

37% 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

20'/, 

19 

New  York  Times  . 

.  23% 

22% 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois 

.  5% 

51/4 

Southwest  Forest  Ind. 

24'/4 

22 

Wells.  Rich.  Greene  , 

.  24 

22% 

Wood  Industries  . 

.  21% 

20 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers 

.  35 

35 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

24 

24 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  , . 

32 

34 

ComCorp.  . 

.  .  7% 

7'/, 

Compuqraphic  Corp. 

14% 

IS'/, 

Compuscan . 

.  7'/, 

7 

Datascan 

5% 

5% 

Dow  Jones  . 

.  45% 

47'/, 

Dovle.  Dane.  Bernbach 

241/2 

24'/, 

Federated  Publications 

30 

30 

Grey  Advertising . 

13% 

13'/, 

Hurletron 

4% 

5'/, 

Ogiivy,  Mather . 

29V, 

27'/, 

Photon  . 

,  .  9% 

8% 

Post  Coro  (Wise.)  . 

.  I2'A 

12 

Ridder  Pubs . 

22% 

23'/4 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

.  8'/, 

7'/, 

B.C.  Forest 

25 

25 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

20'/, 

18 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .. 

27% 

27 

Southam  Press  . . . 

58'/, 

5? 

Thomson  Newspapers 

.  23'/4 

23 

Newspaper  sale 
delayed  by  suit 

A  court  injunction  has  held 
up  sale  of  the  Hamilton  (O.) 
Journal-News  to  Morris  News¬ 
paper  Corp.  of  Savannah,  Ga. 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers 


Attorneys  for  the  executors 


Harte-Hanks  claimed  it  had 


ployes  of  the  Journal-News  sub- 


Three  winners  repeat 
in  typogfrapliy  awards 

For  the  second  consecutive 
year,  Chicago  Today,  the  Tam¬ 
pa  (Fla.)  Times  and  the  Clare¬ 
mont  (Calif.)  Courier  are  the 
trophy  winners  in  the  annual 
Edmund  C.  Arnold  Awards 


A  total  of  281  papers  entered 


which  sponsors  the  awards. 

Juran  announced  the  run- 
ers  up  were:  Division  .A  — 
Minneapolis  Stnr  and  Christian 
Science  Monitor’,  B — St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Independent  and  Cocoa 
Today,  C — Long  Island  Catholic 


on  revenues  of  $114,249,000.  Consolidated  net  income  of  *  t  r  j.,  i 

ri  iu  ^  iu  i.  r  X-  X-  1  m-  •  tersburg  Independent  and  Cocoa 

For  the  fourth  quarter  of  New  York  Times  Company  in  c  >1  .  m  j  t  i  i  i  ri  i;.. 

irkrrn  x  j  i  lorrn  j.  j  ^Olltliain  SCPS  unturil  Today,  C — Long  Island  Catholic 

1970,  the  company  reported  net  1970  amounted  to  $9,783,694,  or  ii  HP  *'  St 

earnings  of  $2,863,000,  or  42  $1.10  per  share,  down  from  $14,-  The  business  climate  in  the  acipc  i  n.^ 

cents  per  share,  on  revenues  of  853,380,  or  $1.71  a  share  in  fourth  quarter  showed  “a  slight 

$32,243,000,  a  19.6  percent  in-  1969,  according  to  a  preliminary  improvement,”  Southam  Press  Woodward  oroilioted 
crea.se  over  net  earnings  of  $2,-  report.  The  company’s  revenues  Limited  reported  to  sharehold-  * 

.394,000  or  .  35  cents  per  share,  in  1970  were  $231,906,552,  com-  ers  this  week.  The  company  William  Woodward,  business 
on  re%'enues  of  $30,635,000  for  pared  with  $238,197,311  in  1969.  (?ave  1970  revenues  as  $110,973,-  manager  since  1966,  has  been 
the  same  period  in  1969.  Xhe  report  noted  that  net  in-  ^00  and  net  income  of  $7,836,-  promoted  to  general  manager  of 

Ridder  publishes  daily  news-  jast  year  had  been  adver-  OOf'  ($2.52  per  share)  compared  the  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph- 

papers  in  eight  states  and  has  sely  affected  by  the  combination  with  1969  revenues  of  $104,765,-  Herald.  He  has  announced 
interests  in  television  and  radio  „f  ‘reduced  advertising  revenues  000  and  net  income  of  $8,070,-  the  appointment  of  Norman  R. 


stations,  CATV  and  wire  ser-  ari,j  sharply  increased  costs. 

Advertising  in  1970  amounted 
*  *  ♦  to  76,993,683  lines  "with  related 

WIKKOK  m  revenues  of  $158,850,194,  a  de- 

1 IML.  MIRROR  (.O.  crease  of  10,449,880  lines  and 

Annual  revenues  of  Times  $14,540,252  in  revenues  com- 
Mirror  Company  reached  a  rec-  pared  with  1969. 


000  ($2.60  per  share). 


Booth  income  down  Press  corps  elects 

Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  Alan  E.  Schoenhaus,  political- 
(Michigan)  reported  1970  re-  legislative  reporter  for  the 


McMullin  as  business  manager 
and  advertising  director. 


ord  high  in  1970,  Dr.  Franklin  Circulation  revenues  in-  venues  of  $57,533,101  and  net  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Tele- 
D.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the  creased  to  $51,205,687  from  $46,-  income  of  $6,097,050  ($3.05  per  gram,  is  the  new  president  of 

board,  reported.  817,049,  reflecting  increases  in  share)  compared  with  1969  re-  the  Laurel  Club,  organization  of 

Revenues  from  operations  the  newsstand  prices  of  both  the  venues  of  $58,056,201  and  net  newsmen  covering  the  Connecti- 

ro.se  to  $488  million  from  $473  daily  and  Sunday  papers  in  income  of  $7,160,177  ($3.58  per  cut  State  Capitol  and  Legisla- 

million  in  1969,  restated  to  in-  June,  1970.  share).  ture  at  Hartford. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WELL-ESTABLISHED  N.Y,  metropoli¬ 
tan  weekly  (^rossin};  in  six-figures  and 
growmg.  Easy  terms.  Box  288,  Editor 
&  Puolisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

APPRAISERS-COISSIJLTAISTS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  in.surance  pur- 
I>osps.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehhiel,  Box  SS,  Norton,  Kans.  67654 


BVSIISESS  OPPORTVMTIES  ' 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  e<iuipnfient  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest  ; 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10010.  | 

PAPERBACK  PUBLISHER  DESIRED 
for  anthologies,  series  of  published  col¬ 
umns.  Box  25U,  Iklitor  &  Publisher.  i 


^EW  SPARER  BROKERS 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vemon  V.  Paine 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor.  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news-  ' 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day-  ! 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  ; 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph;  (AC  205)  546-3357 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  "This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858. 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH 
BILL  KING  A.SSOCIATES 
2025  F<M)thills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  SO  101. 

PRESERVE  UTMO.ST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspal>er  Service  Company.  Inc., 
P.O.  Dr.  1242S,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
^EWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  , 

AVAILABLE  i 

Newspa|)ers.  Magazines,  Broadcast  , 

and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton.  III.  60187 

NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  newspaper 
group.  Oi)eration  profitable  an<l  gn)w- 
ing.  Asking  price  realistic.  Wm.  F. 
Malo,  Business  Broker.  Chestnut  Hill. 
Amherst.  NH.— 0;!031.  (AC  603)  673- 
i:!19  after  6  P.M. 

WISCONSIN  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY  Gross  $1.30M;  profit  S50M  Price 
$120M  with  $35M  down.  Jim  Southern. 
Broker,  6329  Ash.  Raytown,  Mo. — 

64 1 33. 

CALIFORNIA  OFFSET  WEEKLY ; 
$.50,000  gross;  earne<i  $20,000;  $18,000 
ilown.  Mild  climate — attractive  locale. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

WELI^ESTABLISHED  New  England 
printing  plant,  with  finest  equipment 
north  of  Boston  :  two  weeklies,  one  52- 
year-old  tourist  paiier  with  finest  repu¬ 
tation  in  New  England,  locate<l  in 
prime  recreation  area,  in  new  building. 
Call:  A.  L.  Auclair  (603)  524-5679. 

PROFITABLE  EAST  COAST  DAILY 
Accessible  to  metroi)olitan  areas.  Pro¬ 
fitable.  $500,000  price  well  lielow  gross. 
Terms.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. — 20004 

CALIFORNIA  COMMUNITY  offset 
weekly,  grossing  $48,000,  earning  $18,- 
000 :  $10,000  down  J.  A.  Snyder, 

Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.  Anaheim. 
Calif— 92S06. 

fi-DAY  LETTERPRESS  DAILY,  circu¬ 
lation  under  5,000  ;  health  and  age  force 
.-ale.  Low  cash  low  interest  financing. 
Excellent  earnings,  i)ay  off  in  10  years. 
Box  201.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Northern  NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY 
No  serious  competition.  Ideal  for  con- 
sei’vationists  and  outd<M>rs  lovers.  Over 
.$150,000  annual  volume.  OITset  »iuip- 
ment;  real  estate  included.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.. 

.  Washington,  D.C.—  20004. 

DAILY  OPPORTUNITY 
Exclusive  in  city-county  of  industrially 
expaiuling  mid-East  area.  New  p'ant 
under  way-  -jobs  for  another  2.000. 
Greenhouse  farming  makes  this  "Salad 
Bo'vl  of  East."  Greater  development 
aheail.  Age.  other  interests  comiiel  sale. 
Box  285.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

METRO  SEMI-WEEKLY  in  state  capi¬ 
tal.  midwest:  requires  talente<l.  sophis¬ 
ticated  young  publisher  (a  fighter)  to 
i  ,adil  new  direction  Grosses  $175,000;  3- 
unit  web  offset  plant.  Low  cash  down 
for  top  man.  Krehbiel-Bolitho.  Box  133. 

J  Empiir'a,  Kans.  66801. 

I  WEEKLY,  grossing  $1 .5fl,000-a-year,  in 
'  too  growing  area  l-hour  from  N.Y.C. 

Will  go  fast.  Box  287,  Editor  &  Pub- 
:  lisher. 

MIS.SOURl  OFE’SET  SEMI-WEEKLY 
I  County-seat.  High  gross  $153,000.  Cen- 
i  sus-base<1  growth.  New  shopping  center 
planneil.  Terms.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box 
133,  Emporia.  Kans. — 66801. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  RETIRE  (OF  bulld  30  empire) 


BUYERS’  CONFIDENCE  has  returned,  in  a  State  of  Excitement  as 

inquiries  are  up  400%.  Now  is  the  time  publisher  of  the  Ifi-year-old 

to  either  buy  or  sell  a  publication.  J.  A.  IDAHO  I’ISHING  &  HUNTING 

Snyder,  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  GUIDE.  Knock  that  daily  dead- 

Anaheim,  Calif.  92806.  line  with  one  publication  date 

each  year.  Gross  $40  to  $50,000. 
SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  in  Zone  2.  Le-  current  edition  underway.  Prop- 

gal  newspaper  for  active,  fast-growing  erty  includes  mobile  office  units, 

town  in  metropolitan  area.  Selling  for  excellent  accounts  receivable 

$15,000.  Box  237,  Editor  &  Publisher.  and  inventory — $29,500.  This 

won’t  last!  Write  Box  9367, 

UNIQUE  WANT-AD  BI-WEEKLY  sold  Seattle.  Wash.— 98109. 
in  12  New  Jersey  counties:  nets  $13.-  .  Ph:  (206)  (>24-3845. 

000  part-time.  Ideal  for  weekly  or  cou-  I 
pie.  Box  189.  Ed’tor  &  Publisher.  "s  ' 
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NEW  SPAPERS  WANTED 

COMMUNITY-MINDED  newspaperman, 
with  excellent  reputation  and  experi¬ 
ence,  would  like  to  negotiate  purchase  . 
of  small  daily.  Interested  in  contract  | 
sale.  Bigprest  asset  management  know- 
how.  Good  down  payment  allowing  i 
time  for  liquidity.  Box  201,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TOP  EDITOR  with  $20M  wants  weekly 
or  part  of  daily.  Zone  5  preferred.  Box 
179,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  in  Zone  1.  Will  work  with 
retiring  publisher  for  a  year  or  two. 
then  buy.  Box  277,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

MR.  PLTBLISHER:  Interested  in  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  €*arnest  and  pro<luct- 
conscious  to  buy  your  newspai>er?  $25,- 
000  to  $50,000  capital.  East  preferred. 
Confidence  in  reply  to  Box  28-1,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  I 

YOUR  SUCCESSOR  as  owner/publisher  | 
of  your  small  daily  wishes  to  work  with 
you  now.  The  next  1  to  3  years  prior  | 
to  your  retirement  will  give  us  a 
chance  for  evaluation.  For  you,  to  con-  ! 
firm  your  initial  l)elief  that  I’m  the 
man  you  want  to  buy  your  paper  and 
carry  cn  ;  for  me,  to  be  sure  the  town 
and  I  have  something  to  offer  each 
other  .  •  .  My  credentials :  seasone<l  , 
newspaper  reporter/editor,  age  33,  with 
both  big-city  and  community  journal¬ 
ism  exi>erience.  I  now  edit,  manage  a 
national  professional  publication  on 
journalism.  Marrie<T,  small  child  •  .  . 
Complete  background,  references  in  re- 
six>nse  to  your  <iuery :  Box  280,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

ONE-TIME  NEWSPAPERMAN,  cur¬ 
rently  a  top  eilitor  in  another  me<llum. 
wants  to  return  home  to  New  England. 
Primarily  interested  in  a  weekly  or 
bi-weekly  east  of  the  Connecticut  River 
that  require'^  $50M-$80M  <lown  but 
boundaries  might  be  stretched  a  bit. 
Box  2S3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

HOBBY  PUBLICATIONS 

Started  in  1966,  our  specialize<l  hobby 
publications  have  grown  from  one  to 
five  (with  more  planned),  and  from  a 
gross  of  $30,000  the  first  year  to  over 
$400,000  in  1970,  and  an  anticipate<l 
income  of  at  least  $60,000  in  1971  — 
and  we’re  still  growing!  If  you  want 
to  buy  a  mushrooming  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  that  would  double  in  size  in  three 
to  five  years,  pU*ase  contact :  OfT-to- 
Australia,  c/o  Box  246,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  PUBLICATION: 
should  lie  in  tabloid  format  ;  grossed 
$127,000  as  magazine;  $15,000  full  price 
for  quick  action.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Broker. 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

RESPECTIVELY,  WE  ASK  eiiterpri.i- 
inq  newspapers  to  try—"  NEW  SEE  AT.’’ 
Imaginative,  stimulating  ideas  which 
have  \vorke<l  wonderfully  well  for  oth¬ 
ers.  Exclusive  to  first  suhscrilier  i>er 
area.  $2.2,5-a-month,  till  forbid.  News- 
features  Associates,  1312  Beverly,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. — 63122. 

INNOVATIVE  WEEKLY  COLUMN 
Plots,  starts,  reviews  of  coming  week’s 
TV-”PRIME  TIME  FLICKS.”  For 
sample:  B.H.P.,  Box  225.  Somerset. 
N.J.  0S.S73 

"THE  GREEN  niUMB’’— an  expert  on 
indoor  and  outdoor  plants  as  well  as 
trees  gives  out  fascinating  information. 
Another  winner  from  A-Q  Features. 
P.O.  Box  112.  North  Hollywood.  Calif. 
—^1603.  (213)  761-6794. 

WORLD-WIDE  stamp  and  coin  market 
news.  Unusual  feature.  J.  Weiss,  2739 
Noble  Rd.,  Cleveland  Hts.,  Ohio — 44121. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


WEEKLY  COLLTMN  by  lawyer-colum¬ 
nist  for  top  daily.  Juicy  divorce  cases 
fictionalized.  For  samples:  Box  256  E<ii- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

A-Q  FEATURES  SCORES  AGAIN! 
Adele  Faulkner,  California’s  leading 
interior  designer  has  been  asked  many 
times  to  write  a  weekly  column  on  in¬ 
terior  decorating  by  other  syndicates. 
She  signed  with  us!  For  a  real  adver¬ 
tising  builder  write  A-Q  Features.  P.O. 
Box  112,  North  Hollywood,  California 
91603.  (213)  761-6794. 

BOOST  CIRCULATION  —  Hypo  reader 
interest :  carry  column  about  dogs. 
Kanine  Korner,  1154  No.  Western  Ave., 
Hollywood.  Calif.  90029. 

A-Q  FEATURES  LAUGHS 
AS  LIFE  SPINS! 

Humor  alxiut  real  life.  If  you  need  a 
goml  chuckle  write  for  samples  of 
“LIFE  SPINS.”  Warm,  human  and 
brand  new!  A-Q  Features.  P.  O,  Box 
112,  North  Hollywood,  (ialif. — 91603. 
(213)  761-6794. 


PRES^ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  Twin  Lens.  6 
month’s  old,  complete  with  Font  strip 
and  gears:  perfect  condition ;  $7,200. 
Write  W.  R.  Stabler,  P.O.  Box  1.50, 
Napa,  Calif.— 94558.  Ph:  (707)  226- 
3711. 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
traine<l  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

JU.STAPE  COMPUTER,  with  automat¬ 
ic  hyphenation  2  width  plugs.  2  readers. 

2  punches.  New  in  1967,  used  only  2 
years.  Can  be  purchase<l  at  half  price. 
Contact  Richard  Murchake.  The  Capital- 
Gazette  Press.  Anna|>olis,  Md. — 21401; 
or  call  (301)  268-5011. 

JUSTAPE  SR.  COMPUTER.  3  years 
old,  like  new ;  has  4  magazines,  mixe<l 
module,  line  correction  feature,  hyphen¬ 
ation  program  and  other  extras  with 
spare  parts  kit  including  reader.  $5,000. 
Iileal  back-up  equipment.  Call  or  write 
Henry  Savino.  Williams  Press.  Inc., 
1526  Otto  Blvd..  Chicago  Heights,  Ill. 
60411.  (312)  755-6161. 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

PWJ  JUSTOWRITERS.  Friden  over¬ 
haul  prior  to  ail.  qualify  for  service 
contract.  Excellent  buy.  $2000  set:  3 
sets  $5000 !  Bo'es,  652  Hubbard  Street, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  36106.  (205)  264-5549. 

INTERTYPE  C-4  with  unused  TTS 
unit,  Ludlow,  4  cabinets,  super  sur- 
facer,  etc.  Valley  Herald,  El  01 04 
Sprague  Ave..  Spokane,  Wash.— 99206; 
(AC  .509)  WA  4-2440. 

i  3  FRIDEN  TAPE  PERFORATORS 
I  Mixlel  8201.  useil  only  4  months.  Non- 
j  counting  keyboard.  Serial  #’s  805311, 
805310.  805307.  New  cost  per  machine 
$2,385.  Available  at  $1600  each  or  all 
three  for  $4500.  Call  Area  Co<Ie  518- 
465-4591.  Mr.  Clemente. 

LIKE  NEW  Justowriter  Reprmlucer  8- 
pt.  Newstext,  3  years  old.  Bargain! 
Rockiiort  Eagle.  Rockport.  Mass.  01966. 
(617)  ,546-3902. 

FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS:  Two  Re¬ 
producers  14-pt  Commercial,  14-pt  italic; 
two  Recorders,  good-looking  8-pt  Hum¬ 
boldt:  extras  New  1965  original  cost 
over  $12,000,  under  continuous  service 
contract,  useil  by  weekly  newspaper. 
$1 ,000-a-pair,  F.O.B.  Amherst  (Mass.) 

,  Record  (413)  2.56-8.331 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSiyO  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
EQVIPMEyr 


ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes — I  ntertypcs — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

NEED  THE  ROOM-MAKE  AN  OFFER 
Iiitertyr>e  G44  #1633S ;  Inlertype  G42 
~ir)."iSl:  Intertype  G2  ;rl2752;  Inter- 
type  G2  4212791.  Lake  Erie  Directomat 
IjnK-essor  422664.  Sluyr  stripper.  Plate 
finisher.  Duplex  tubular  borinK  atiil 
trimminK  machine.  Many  tralleys.  Dixon 
Evenin^r  Telegraph,  A.  V.  Lund,  Gen. 
Mgr..  Dixon,  III. — 61021. 

PRINT  IT  LIKE  IT  IS— Basing  with 
jni. Duralumin  does  it!  Jack  Moore, 
3441  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 

(■()MCT  LINOTYPE.  .S42264.  with  Fair- 
i'hild  TTS,  electric  pot,  two  magazines. 
Morgan  County  Herald,  McConnelsville, 
Ohio  43756.  Ph;  (614)  962-3377. 


MAILROOM  EQVIPMEyT 

CCTLER-HAMMER  Conveyor  Trans¬ 
fers  .  (6) 

SIGNODE  Tyers,  Model  K.W.  ..  (4) 

-XL'TOMATIC  Bottom  Wrap  Feeders 

.  (4) 

CHESHIRE  Mailing  Machine  N-3000 

.  (1) 

All  in  good  condition  and  some  not 
used  at  all.  .‘specifications  and  Photos 
azyiilable.  Half  price  or  less. 

AP  SYSTEMS.  18941  Silver  Maple  Way. 
Santa  Ana.  Calif. — 92705 
Ray  Wiseman  (AC  714)  544-1340. 


CLASSIFIED 

!  Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  wtfb  ardarl 

•I  weeks  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1- weeks  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  .  ,  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  nombers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Romlftaaea  sbould  accompany  clai- 
tMod  copy  wfeon  tubmiffod  for  pub- 
llcafion  anlots  credit  hat  boon  oe- 
tabllthad, 

4-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  tine 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  (or  box  service 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 

available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  ol  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  tor  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuosday,  4:30  PM 

I  Box  numbers,  which  arc  mailed  each  day 
i  as  they  art  received,  are  valid  for  l-yoat. 

!  Editor  &  Publisher 
j  850  Third  Avo.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 


DRASTICALLY  REDU(m) 

Two  (2)  Model  227  Mueller  inserting 
machines,  both  less  than  six  months  old, 
retiuced  to  $16,000  each.  EJquipped  with 
main  section  feeder,  opening  station, 
insert  feeler,  electronic  counter,  reject 
mechanism  and  central  lubrication.  Top 
condition.  You  save  almost  $10,000  per 
machine.  Call  Joel  Leuchter,  Times 
Journal,  Vineland  N.J,  (609)  691-5000. 


(T  TLER-HAMMER  EQFII’MENT 
Seze  condition;  2  to  S  years  old 
'  One  press  connection  with  motor;  24- 
tt.  vertical  conveyor  run :  55-fl.  hori- 
zontjil  (overhead)  conveyor  run:  two 
I  corner  units:  four  section  drives:  one 
delivery  Uible  with  corner  unit  head : 
one  17-ft.  lielt  conveyor  with  bundle 
I  turner  and  safety-end  enclosure  with 
motor:  one  17.ft.  belt  conveyor;  two 
exiiendable  gravity  truck  loailers.  Will 
;  sell  all.  or  part,  at  bargain  prices.  Call 
;  J.  L.  Youngblood,  (AC  609)  345-1111. 


MATERI.4L  FOR  S.4U: 

i  SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
'  litho  dims.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish- 
I  ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise.. 

;  and  IS  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


'  Mist  ELL.4yEOlIS  M4CHI^ERy 

[  1  -^-TtlN  KEMP  Metal  Pot  complete 
with  Cart). 

1  SMALL  INTERNATIONAL  metal 
l>umii.  3-phase  220-volts 
j  1  HOE  ROUTER  2284  cut-off.  excellent 
condition.  3-phase  220-volts 
1  GE  THYTHRON  press  drive  contro' 
with  two  75  HP  DC  motors  capable 
of  running  six  double  width  units  of 
Iiress.  36.000  p.p.h.  with  pletity  siiare 
Iiarts. 

1  l.)0  HP  MOTOR.  3-phase.  220-volt. 
1125  rpm.  newly  rebuilt. 

For  further  information,  iihone  May- 
■  nar  1  W<x)dhatch,  Area  Code  318.  430- 

2781.  Lake  Charles  .American  Press, 

Lake  Charles.  Louisiana. 


EQUIPMENT  CLOSEOUT 
G-4-4  INTERTYPE.  34420300.  eight 
magazines  8  to  36-pt.  Ideal  for  heads, 
display  advertising,  job  work.  $5,000. 
In  use  now. 

MODEL  14  LINOTYPE.  S44  3  81  32:  car¬ 
ries  four  fonts  on  and  24-pt.  auxiliary 
and  four  swing  magazines.  In  use  now. 
i  MIEHLE  HORIZONTAL  PRESS.  S44H. 
136.  Does  excellent  2-color  hot  type 
printing;  was  being  used  as  2-page  tal)- 
loid  newspaper  press  before  offset  con¬ 
version.  Good  Condition.  $500.  We  have 
to  have  the  space. 

FAIRCniLD  8  X  10  illustrator,  en¬ 
larges.  Has  been  used  until  recent  off¬ 
set  conversion.  Ready  to  work  right 
now!  $800. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  condition. 
All  prices  f.o.b.  Jackson,  IVyo. 

Herb  Bennett.  JACKSON  HOI.E 
GUIDE  Box  619.  Jackson.  Wyo.  8.3001. 
Ph:  (AC  307)  733-2430. 


P  4STE-L'P  Sl’PPUES 


CUSTOM  PASTE-UP 
LAYOUT  OR 
GRID  SHEETS 

Regular  Or  Tabloid 
.■8end  Us  Your  Own 
Sitecifications 

Numlier  Of  Columns  — 
Width  Of  Columns  — 
.8l)ace  Between  Columns  — 
Length  Of  Image  Area 
Printed  on  36-Lb. 

Or  20-Lb.  Basis 
Paper  In  Light  Blue  Ink 
We  Will  Send  Samples 
And  Price  List 

THE  LOCKWOOD  CO.  INC. 
125  No.  5th  St.  Atchison.  Ks 
66002  Tel.  913-367-0110 
Pioneers  For  Ten  Years 
In  Serving  Newspaiters 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
P.4STE.VP  SUPPLIES 

BORDER  TAPES— SCREENS 
Famous  PARA-TONE  products  for 
Composition  Departments.  Buy  your 
tapes  for  as  low  as  42t  (1  point  Border 
Tape,  650"  roll).  Send  for  descriptive 
literature  and  discount  schedule.  (Other 
alliecl  products  at  comparative  low 
prices.)  Orders  shipped  within  24  hours. 
TRASCO  GRAPHICS,  7342  W.  63rd 
St..  Summit.  Ill — 60.')01.  (AC  3121 
458-5217. 

PERFOR.4TOR  T.4PE 

NOW  STATI(3-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col- 
•rs.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  6500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 

PRE.SSES  &  ^^.4U^I^ERY 

(5)  R.  HOE  REELS,  ten.sions  and 
l)asters  for  70-inch  web.  Universal  Ptg. 
E<iuipment  fk)..  Inc..  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 
07071.  Ph:  (201)  4:{8-:)744. 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY;  Goss 
Duplex  Tubular:  5  units  (40  page) 
Double  formers:  2  folders,  6-position 
roll  stand  with  electric  hoist.  3  Capco 
fountains,  electric  comi>ensators,  10.000- 
lb.  ink  tank  (piped  with  valves  at  foun¬ 
tains)  :  one  3-year-old  Wood  mat  form¬ 
er;  one  Sta-Hi  mat  former:  4,000-lb. 
electric  stereo  pot,  router-boring  anxl 
finishing  machine,  chipping  block  plus 
other  eiiuipment.  $13,000  OR  BEST 
OFFER.  Write,  wire  or  call  collect. 
Paul  lannuzzi,  Daisons  Press.  Ltd.,  14 
Bentworth  Ave.,  Toronto  390  Ont., 
Can.ada.  Ph:  (416)  889-9282. 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!”  64- 
page.  4-unit  Hoe  Letterpress,  double 
folders,  skip-slitter,  22% "  cut-off.  mis¬ 
cellaneous  spare  parts.  Modified  for  60 
inch  rolls.  Unusually  good  condition. 
Call  The  High  Point  Enterprise.  High 
Point.  N.C.  Ph:  (9191  88.5-2I6I.  Otis 
B.  Cox  or  Dan  Williams. 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  MARK  I 
HEADLINER  PRESS 
Mfg.  1956 


12  l*nits 
Cutoff 

2  Double  Folders 
Skip  Slitters 
Unit  Drive 


Half  Decks 
90°  StajTKer 
HaliiKin  Formers 
CompreRsion 
LcK'kup 
<;oss  R.T.P. 


('(in  he  split  to  suit 
itidizHdual  nerds 

A-iailahlr  Sow! 

Loll  -  ll'rite  —  Hire 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City  Mo.  54108 
_ [815  221-9050) 

TOR  SALE,  AT  LOW  PRICE:  10 
units  of  Unitubular  Press  with  2  fold¬ 
ers,  four  color  units,  3  of  which  are 
reversible,  permitting  perfect  register 
for  multi-color  printing.  Most  units  are 
new;  all  in  excellent  condition.  The 
Daily  Record.  Wooster.  Ohio — 44691. 

AVAILABLE  NOW  ! 

Two  Unit  Webendorfer  (ATE)  Perfec- 
tor  Offset  Newspairer  Press,  roll  to 
folder  at  12,000  i>er  hour.  Roll  width 
up  to  36".  Cut  o(f  22% ".  2  roll  stands, 
l>late  jig,  AC  electrical  equipment. 
UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Lyndhurst.  N.J.  07071 
201-438-3744 


W  .4\TEn  TO  BVY 


FAIRCHILD  OPERATING  UNIT— 
TOU — 75-5 — for  Intertyire  Keyl)oard 
Monarch.  Contact  Herman  Haynes.  The 
Advertiser  Co..  Montgomery,  Ala. — 
36104. 


HELP  WANTED 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL?  Fellowships 
open  for  professional  journalists  who 
want  to  work  on  a  masters’  degree  in 
journalism,  beginning  late  August 
1971.  Applicants  must  first  apply  and 
be  accepted  for  Graduate  School  by 
writing  Dean  of  Graduate  Sch(X)l.  No 
consideration  will  be  given  to  i)ersons 
not  first  accepted  by  (Graduate  School. 
Once  accepted,  apply  for  fellowships  by 
writing  Director  of  Public  Information 
&  Publications,  Box  5128,  North  Texas 
State  University,  Denton.  Texas  76203. 
At  least  two  fellowships  open  for 
writers  in  university's  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Office,  and  fellowships  available 
for  teaching  and  laboratory  reporting 
and  copyre^ing  duties  in  Journalism 
Department.  Furnish  three  references 
with  application.  Application  deadline 
May  15.  Salary  depends  on  work  load. 


J-INSTRUCTOR/AssisUint  Professor  at 
small  eastern  college.  Re<iuire  M.A.  p'us 
teaching,  professional  exiierience.  Box 
276,  E<iitor  &  Publisher.  I 


GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  JOURNALISM 
.4  limited  number  of  graduate  assist- 
antshi|>s  will  be  available  in  September 
1971  for  ai>plicants  with  media  experi¬ 
ence.  Broad  program  leading  to  master 
of  arts  degree.  Write;  Graduate  Affairs 
Committee,  School  of  Journalism. 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lan¬ 
sing.  Mich. — 4S823. 


4imi!\ISTR.4TiyE 

ACCOUNTING  MANAGER  for  daily 
under  70,000  in  New  York  area.  De¬ 
partment  of  nine,  all  normal  work. 
Please  descrilie  education,  ex|)erience, 
current  salary — all  in  confidence.  Box 
272,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  major 
sul>urban  weekly  newspaper  in  Midwest. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSLSTANT  CREDIT  MANAGER 
Goo<l-sized  New  England  newspat>er 
Umking  for  an  understudy  for  it's  credit 
manager.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Apply  in  confidence  to  Box  248,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

COMPTROLLER  to  head  Accounting 
for  Area  2.  six-day  p.m.  over  uOM  cir¬ 
culation.  CPA  welcome:  newspa|)er  ex¬ 
perience  imi)ortant :  all  other  det)art- 
ment  heads  fully  professional.  Write  in 
confidence:  please  tell  present  compen¬ 
sation  ;  we  ext)ect  to  pay  i)roperly  for  a 
good  i)erson.  Box  260,  Eidtor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LABOR  RELATIONS  MANAGER 
Major  Region  One  daily  newspaper  has 
opening  for  Labor  Relations  Manager 
to  handle  union  grievances,  arbitra¬ 
tions  and  particii>ate  in  labor  negotia¬ 
tions.  Prefer  LLB  with  recent  NLRB 
exi)erience.  Excellent  growth  opportun¬ 
ity  providing  top  salary  and  lienefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  in  com- 
Iilete  confidence  to  Box  252,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  E(|ual  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 

EXPANDING  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY, 
pi-ngressive,  in  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
neerls  a  business  manager  with  proven 
publishing  ability.  Creative,  modem 
man:igement  calletl  for.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringes.  Write:  D.  J.  Roche. 
Western  Catholic  Reporter.  11645  Jas- 
Iier  Ave.,  Edmonton,  All)erta,  Canada. 


CIRCVLATION 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
MANAGER 

METROPOLITAN  M-ES 
Excellent  salary.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  A.  Dean  Camiibe!!,  Kansas 
City  Star.  1701  McGee.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.-  64108. 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 

Opi>ortunity  for  experienced  individual 
to  join  a  new  management  team  in 
complete  charge  of  single  copy  sales 
.  .  .  a  good  salary  -f  increase  bonus. 
Send  your  qualifications  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Edw.  L.  Bennett.  New¬ 
ark  News,  Newark,  N.J. — 07101. 
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Help  Wented  . . . 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


V.mUJLATlOTS 

MANAGER  for  small  daily  in  Zone  3. 
Good  growth  potential ;  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  someone  with  proven 
record.  Send  resume  to  Box  174,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  30M  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday.  Must  be  aggressive 
and  definitely  PROMOTION-MINDED. 
Send  resume,  wage  desired  to  Box  298, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


.STATE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Evening  and  Sumlay  over  200,000  in 
Mi<l\vest.  Guild  roadmen.  Career  oi>- 
portunity.  Prefer  college  graduate.  Must 
strong  on  administration  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Start  $14,000  -f-  car  allowance, 
fringes  and  bonus.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ChASSIHED  ADVERTISIISG 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  for  80,000 
daily.  You  must  be  good  with  display 
layouts,  know  entire  classified  proce¬ 
dure,  plus  telephone  solicitation.  Attrac¬ 
tive  salary  plus  incentive.  Send  resume 
or  call  Maurice  Williams,  Advertising 
Dir.,  The  Gastonia  Gazette,  P.O.  Box 
1538,  Gastonia,  N.C.— 28052.  (Ph:  704- 
864-3293). 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN,  experi- 
ence<l,  for  30,000  daily  in  Area  6. 
Ample  growth  opportunity.  Mail  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  215,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EXPEHtlENCED  PERSON  who  prefers 
opportunity  in  small,  lively  Northern 
Indiana  town  to  big  city  problems.  Send 
resume  to  Box  128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

IN  A  DEAD-END  JOB? 

If  you’re  gotxl  in  advertising  -sales, 
really  good,  but  aren’t  being  recognize<l, 
you  could  l)e  the  one  we’ve  been  hunt¬ 
ing  for.  TThree  years  ago  we  were  one 
I>a|)er:  today,  nine;  tomorrow,  ??? 
!  Chances  for  advancement  and  recog- 
j  nition  is  great  for  self-starters  with 
I  strong  ideas.  Salary  oi)en.  If  that  isn’t 
I  you,  skip  to  next  ad.  Otherwise,  send 
I  brief  resume.  Zone  2.  Box  300,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RETTAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
wanted  for  small  Alaska  offset  daily. 
Salary  and  commission.  Write:  Lew 
Williams,  Daily  News,  Box  79,  Ketch¬ 
ikan,  Alaska — 99901. 

NORTHERN  CALIF.  EVE3MING  ABC 
paper  seeks  aggressive,  well  seasoned 
ad  manager.  Good  salary,  bonus,  in¬ 
surance  and  retirement  programs.  Give 
full  resume  and  salary  needs.  Bo.x  230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  GROUP  needs  experi- 
ence<!  a<I  director  with  ideas  and  good 
managerial  record.  References  and  ex- 
Iterience  in  first  letter.  Box  208,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GROWING  DAILY  IN  ZONE  8  has 
opening  for  enthusiastic  ad  salesman, 
minimum  2  years  experience.  Thriving 
university  community  close  to  moun¬ 
tains.  Goo<I  schools,  climate,  opportun¬ 
ity.  Box  268,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  chain 
of  four  suburban  weeklies  plus  “city 
magazine.’’  Excellent  op|H>rtunity  lead¬ 
ing  3-man  staff.  Must  be  strong  on 
ideas,  promotions,  and  willing  to  sell 
and  handle  own  accounts.  Award-win¬ 
ning  papers  in  Zone  5  and  7.  Box  262. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  AD  REP 
for  weekly  newspaper,  southern  New 
England  (man  or  woman).  Excellent 
salary  and  commission  arrangement, 
benefits.  Box  266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  strong  in 
ideas,  layout  and  s,ales.  Send  complete 
resume.  Marty.  Verde  Independent.  C!ot- 
tonwood.  Ariz. — 86326. 


I  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  I 

i  Leading  advertising  service  com-  R 
§  pany  seeks  aggressive  junior  ■ 
i  sales  representative;  3  to  5  1 
1  years’  newspaper  retail  sales  ex-  s 
p  perience  desired;  should  also  1 
g  have  some  knowledge  of  media  E 
g  research  and  merchandising/  | 
B  promotion  activities  at  manu-  g 
M  facturers  level.  Send  resume  g 
»  showing  education,  experience,  1 
y  and  salary  history  to  Box  303,  m 
I  Editor  &  Publisher.  g 

. . . . . 


OPENING  FOR  SUCCE.SSFUL  display 
.salesman  seeking  growth  opix>rtunity : 
33,500  circulation  daily — one  of  seven 
John  P.  Script’s  Newspapers,  County- 
seat  community  57,000  on  ocean  6.'> 
miles  north  Los  Angeles,  3.5  miles  south 
Santa  Barbara.  OutsUinding  sch<x>ls. 
recreation,  climate.  Send  confidential 
imiuiry  to  Gene  L.  Norman.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director.  Ventura  County  Star- 
Free  Press.  P.O.  Box  171,  Ventura, 
Calif.  -93001. 

ADVERTISING 

Western  New  Mexico’s  fastest-growinj? 
<laily  newspaper  has  oi>enin>r  for  an  ex- 
t>erienced  ad  salesman.  Must  be  strom; 
on  layout.  Usual  company  benefits. 
Send  present  salary  and  resume  to  Nor¬ 
man  C.  Van  Liew’,  Assistant  to  the 
Publisher,  The  In<lependent,  (lal'up,  N. 
M.  87301.  All  replies  confidential 


SUPER  SALESMAN  who’s  sure  he  (nr 
she)  knows  more  than  the  Ik)ss.  to  run 
own  ajTffressive  sales  flepartment  Mi<l- 
west  daily,  two  shoppers.  Box  2S1,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

WYOMING  5-day  morning  tabloid  needs 
a  young,  experienced  news  editor  desir¬ 
ing  to  live  and  work  in  pure  air.  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Northern  Wyoming  Daily 
News,  Worland,  Wyo. — 82401. 


READ  'THIS,  ONE 
.SENTENCE  AT  A  TIME 
ARE  YOU  A  CITY  EDITOR  or  as¬ 
sistant,  supervising  10  or  more  general 
staffers?  Then  read  the  next  sentence. 
Are  vou  pro<luction-oriented,  able  to 
keep  people  on  the  track  of  news?  Take 
the  next  step.  Are  you  ingenious 
enough  to  come  up  with  a  different 
angle  on  the  spot  story  everyone  else 
is  doing?  Go  ahea<l.  Do  you  believe  that 
local  news,  with  names,  addresses  and 
who  did  what  to  whom,  is  the  heart  of 
a  newspaper?  If  you’ve  gotten  this  far. 
you  may  l>e  qualified  as  a  key  individual 
for  one  of  America’s  most  unusual 
groups.  Write  to  Box  218,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  telling  how  you  fit  the  re¬ 
quirements  listed  above. 


REPORTER 


YOU  ARE  a  reporter  languishing  on  a 
small  daily. 

YOU  HAVE  a  college  degree.  1  or  2 
years’  of  solid  experience,  and  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  accuracy,  fairness  and  thor¬ 
oughness. 

YOU  WANT  more  responsibilitiy,  more 
variety  in  assignments,  a  job  with  a 
future  on  a  newspaper  that’s  estab- 
lishe<l.  respected,  and  growing. 

WE  OFFER  a  chance  to  step  into  one 
of  our  key  reporting-writing  spots  .  .  . 
work  that  demands  dedication  and  pro¬ 
fessional  attitudes. 

YOU  WILL  relocate  in  a  medium-sized 
eastern  city,  prosperous  and  modern, 
rich  in  cultural  opportunities,  and  of¬ 
fering  excellent  schools. 

WRITE  TODAY  to  Box  263,  Eidtor  & 
Publisher.  Send  full  resume,  references 
and  samples  of  work. 


EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  EDITOR — A  good  writer  with 
demonstrated  organizational  ability, 
imagination  in  the  use  of  pictures  and 
layout,  a  strong  commitment  to  local 
coverage  and  the  dedication  to  produce, 
as  the  hard-working  head  of  a  four- 
inan  department,  the  finest  sports  sec¬ 
tion  possible.  Send  three  clips  of  stories 
or  columns  and  three  page  layouts,  to 
Box  270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHro 
FOR  NEWS  BUREAU” 

Care  to  join  an  aggressive  news  team 
on  a  growing.  medium-size<l  a.m.  paper 
in  eastern  Maryland?  We  have  an 
opening  for  a  reporter  to  handle  our 
Chambersburg  (Pa.)  news  office. 

This  is  general  assignments,  reporter- 
photography  work.  Your  experience  and 
growth  will  only  be  limited  by  your  own 
ability  and  initiative.  Applicant  with  1 
to  2  years  hard-news  news  experience 
will  l>e  given  particular  attention. 

Send  a  (complete  resume  and  clips  to 
Personnel  Director,  The  Herald-Mail, 
Hagerstown,  Maryland — 21740. 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiimiiiiimMiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiimiiiiiiM^ 


^ITORIAL 

WANT  A  BETTER  JOB? 
Journalism  placement  assistance  avail¬ 
able — all  departments.  Sell  us  on  your¬ 
self  with  full  resume,  samples,  refer¬ 
ences.  Free  2-month  registration.  We 
evaluate,  recommend  to  employers  seek¬ 
ing  top  personnel.  Journalism  Talent 
Bank,  P.O.  Box  788,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
—98310. 

ARE  YOU  GOOD? 

Then  maybe  you’re  good  enough  to  work 
for  The  Floridian,  the  pace-setting,  off¬ 
set.  full-color  Sunday  magazine  of  ’The 
St.  Petersburg  Times.  We  need  one  edi¬ 
tor  to  edit/rewrite  with  flair  and  sen¬ 
sitivity  ;  to  imagineer  story  ideas  with 
import  and  impact;  to  communicate 
with  writers;  to  work  with  graphics 
people  although  this  job  is  content-ori¬ 
ent^;  to  interact  with  the  rest  of  a 
personable,  young,  feisty,  four-man 
staff,  (jood  pay.  brand-new  building 
and  equipment,  top  fringes  (including 
life  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico). 

Write  all  details  to  Robert  Haiman. 
Managing  Editor,  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida — 33731. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


Name- 


Address- 


Qty. 


State- 


-Zip  Code- 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  10.000 
morning  daily  seeks  managing  editor 
with  strong  local  news  orientation,  edi¬ 
torial  writing  experience  (we’re  con¬ 
servative).  and  enthusiasm  for  repre¬ 
senting  the  newspaper  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Ability  to  direct  city  side  staff  is 
a  vital  consideration ;  experience  in  lay¬ 
out  and  wire  desk  work  is  not.  Include 
resume  with  reply.  Box  240,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Authorized  by 


=  Classification 


Copy 


I  n  Assign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  daily 

S  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden 

I  Mail  to: 

1 

^  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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HKIJ*  ANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
^APERATORS^MAcium^ 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  larnre  metro-  !  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
politan  daily  anil  Sunday.  Layout  and  some  exiierience  for  opening  on  20,000 
makeup  exiierienee  needed.  Box  264,  Edi-  ,  daily  in  unique  city.  Zone  8.  Box  27S, 
tor  &  Publisher.  '  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER— 40,000  to 
.50.000  class.  Oitenintt  for  top  copy  eili- 
tor.  Executive  promotion  opportunity. 
No  beginners.  Box  254,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 


ZONE  3  P.M.  in  pleasant,  growing  uni¬ 
versity  town  of  40.000  neeils  (1)  bright 
young  person  with  reimrting,  some  desk 
experience:  (2)  reporter,  experiencetl  or 
J-grad.  Offset,  new  mialern  plant.  Good 
pay,  fringes.  Box  250.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. _ 


EDITOR  for  suburban  newspapers, 
llOM  i>opulation  ;  area  to  exploile  from 
40M  student  University  of  Buffalo  being 
built  by  N.Y.  State.  Modern  plant  in  a 
community  on  the  move.  Amherst  Bee. 
P.O.  Box  157,  Buffalo.  N.Y — 14221 
(AC  716)  632-4700 


R  Y  E  R  S  O  N 

POLYTECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 


How  Good 
Are  You? 


We're  looking  for  a  reader-oriented  ed- 
I  itor  who  either  has  or  seeks  admin¬ 
istrative  experience,  is  interested  in  en- 
1  terprise  journalism  and  hits  the  ideas 
I  that  justify  a  high  salary, 
j  We’re  a  major  morning  metro  with 
unusual  opixjrtunity  for  rapid  progress 
j  for  the  right  man  or  woman.  If  you’re 
i  interested,  we’d  like  to  see  your  resu¬ 
me.  your  candid  evaluation  of  your 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  a  statement 
of  your  ambitions  and  your  three  best 
ideas  for  making  a  newspaper  more 
relevant  to  its  readers. 

909  Tl'.Ptnr  Jt,  Pllhlisher. 


requires  a 


IRNAUSM  DEPAH 


This  position  has  become  vacant  because  of  the 
resignation  of  the  present  Chairman  for  health  rea¬ 
sons.  He  is  returning  to  full-time  teaching. 

Ryerson’s  Journalism  Department  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  such  departments  in  Canada. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

The  successful  applicant  will  have  high  academic 
qualifications  in  Journalism,  and  a  commitment  to, 
and  knowledge  of  modern  analytic  print  journalism. 
He  preferably  will  have  well-established  relationships 
with  Canadian  media. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Com¬ 
munication  will  be  established  at  Ryerson  shortly. 
The  successful  applicant  would  be  one  of  a  number 
of  Chairmen  in  such  a  Centre. 

The  Chairman  will  be  responsible  for  the  development 
of  courses,  and  will  assist  in  the  development  of 
curricula  in  the  Centre.  He  will  have  supervision  of 
the  teaching  faculty  and  will  be  responsible  for  such 
duties  as  budgetting  and  counselling.  He  will  also  be 
required  to  do  some  teaching. 

SALARY 

Salary  is  negotiable  and  will  be  commensurate  with 
educational  qualifications  and  experience.  Fringe  ben¬ 
efits  are  attractive. 

APPLICATIONS 

Please  submit  resumes  no  later  than  March  15,  1971, 
and  include  details  of  education  and  personal  and 
business  background  to: 

Mr.  A.  Sauro,  Dean  of  Applied  Arts, 

Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute, 

50  Gould  Street,  Toronto  200,  Ontario,  Canada. 


J 

i:iiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iii^ 

i 

HEALTH 

1 

1 

WRITER 

1 

M 

Put  your  interviewing  and 

1 

writing  skills  to  work  in  a 

1 

challenging  professional  at¬ 

s 

= 

mosphere  writing  articles  of 

= 

value  to  the  nation's  first-line 

1 

doctors.  Must  have  magazine 

E 

M 

experience  in  medical,  health 

§ 

care  systems,  pharmaceutical. 

hospital  or  related  subjects. 

Familiarity  with  current  trends 

= 

in  primary  medical  care  is  a 

M 

= 

definite  asset.  Write  Bernard 

s 

1 

Weiss  or  Richard  Graber: 

M 

1 

PATIENT  CARE  MAGAZINE 

1 

165  W.  Putnam  Avenue 

= 

1 

Greenwich,  Conn.  06830 

M 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  exiieri- 
:  enceil  siK>rts  editor  Central  Penna. 
I  daily;  college  town.  Box  302,  Editor  & 
i  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  3,000  circulation  award¬ 
winning  week'y  serving  Hudson  Valley 
N.Y.  area.  Forward  resume  to:  Mill- 
brook  Round  Table,  Millbrook,  N.Y. — 
1’2545. 

NIGHT  DESKMAN  Copy  editor  to 
work  with  aggressive  staff  in  fast-paced 
operation  with  a  growing  newspaper. 
Write  Dick  Merelo.  Managing  ^itor. 
The  Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.J. — 
07801;  or  call  (201)  366-3000. 


COPY  EDITORS 

The  Miami  News  wants  to  build  a  top- 
notch  copy  desk  team.  If  you  have  a 
year  or  two  of  experience — like  to  give 
readers  clear,  comiilete  stories,  and  can 
write  accurate  headlines — we’re  inter¬ 
ested  in  you.  Send  complete  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to  Jack  Cort, 
Assistant  Managing  Eklitor,  Box  615, 
Miami,  Florida — 33152. 


REPORTER  neeiled  for  weekly  news¬ 
paper  of  5.000  circulation.  Send  resume 
to  Franklin  County  Times,  Rocky 
Mount,  Va.— 24151. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openinjjs. 
Full  ranjire  of  editorial,  advertising* 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  E'n);land  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Hoorn  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


LAYOVT— PASTE/VP 


MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
advertising  layouts  with  cold-type  and 
repro  mat  services.  Must  be  capable  of 
volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer  (813)  688- 
8608 :  or  write  913  S.  Florida  Ave., 
Lakeland,  Fla. — 33803. 


OPERATORS-MACHIISISTS 

MACHINIST  to  maintain  6  Linotypes, 
TTS  and  small  computer  in  So.  Cali- 
I  forniaj  semi-weekly ;  days.  Excellent 
benefits.  Write  Box  235,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher,  giving  background  and  refer- 
I  ences. 


I  OPERATOR  with  floor  experience;  old, 
established  6-peraon  job  shop;  excellent 
I  equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 

I  insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity,  Ros- 
j  well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. 


MACHINIST  for  14-machine  a.m.  daily. 
CkMnpletely  familiar  with  tape  opera¬ 
tion,  Elektrons  and  (}ompugraphic.  $193 
— 37%  hours — pensions — 8  holidays — 

'  liberal  vacation  and  insurance  plan. 
I  W.  H.  Cross,  Pottstown  Mercury,  Potts- 
town.  Pa.  19466.  Ph;  (214)  323-3000. 

1  BOX  242,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


KETCHIKAN  DAILY  NEWS 
needs  competent  TTS  or  Linofilm  Key¬ 
board  Operator  capable  operating  and 
supervising  operation  of  Superquick 
photocomposition  and  paste-up.  Contact 
Lew  Williams.  Box  79,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska — 99901. 


LINOTYPIST  MACHINIST— Must  be 
capable  of  maintaining  3  Linotyi)es  and 
2  Elektrons;  also  3  E-airchild  Perfora¬ 
tors.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  quali- 
I  fieil  person.  Union  shop.  Write  Box 
I  478,  Utica,  N.Y.— 13503. 


1  PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN,  experienced,  for  4-Unit 
Cottrell  V-15A  Web  Offset.  Quality¬ 
conscious  and  hard-working ;  great  fu¬ 
ture  for  right  person.  Send  letter  stat¬ 
ing  background  and  salary  desired  to 
The  Freehold  Transcript.  Box  110, 
Freehold,  N.J. — 07728,  att’n:  Mr.  Ber- 
nardini. 


PRESSMAN-STEREO-COMB  48-pagc 
Goss,  Rotary  autoplate,  immediately  for 
6-day  daily.  EM.  Hauck,  Dickinson 
Press,  Dickinson.  N.D. — 58601.  (AC 

701)  226-8111. _ 

OFFSET  PRESSMEN,  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban,  or  similar. 
High  wages — many  fringe  benefits. 
Go^  opportunity  with  fast-growing  or¬ 
ganization.  Write:  (Teneral  Mgr.,  Allied 
Ptg.  Corp.,  183  William  St.,  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.J. — 07631 _ 

THO^UGHLY  EXPERIENCED  Urb- 
anite  pressman.  New  five  units.  Per¬ 
manent.  References.  John  Gibson  (601) 
335-1155,  Greenville.  Miss. 


PRINTERS 

$300-PER-WEEK  and  substantial  pen¬ 
sion  and  other  fringes  for  Composing 
Room  E'oreman  acquainted  with  cold 
tyjie  computerized  operation  (ITU), 
who  has  the  fortitude  to  get  the  job 
done.  Seven-day,  evening  and  Sunday, 
located  east  Chart  Area  5.  Send  resume 
containing  record  of  past  performance 
and  availability  date  to  Box  311,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  PRINTIHl  to  take 
charge  of  small  job  printing  shop,  LP 
and  offset  operation.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  Linotype,  Ludlow,  hand  com¬ 
position,  mark-up,  press  work,  estimat¬ 
ing  and  pricing.  Write  full  details  to 
Publisher: 

MONROE  EVENING  TIMES 
P.O.  Box  69,  Monroe,  Wise. — 53566 
MEDIUM-SIZEID  DAILY  needs  a  com- 
posing  room  foreman  familiar  with  cold- 
type  and  computer  (g>erations.  Send  re¬ 
sume  of  qualifications,  experience,  and 
background  to  Box  152,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROMOTION 

METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  needs 
aggressive  promotion  director  to  super¬ 
vise  sales  and  consumer  promotion. 
Should  have  experience  in  at  least  one 
area;  emphasis  on  creativity  and  imag¬ 
ination;  reiiorts  directly  to  manage¬ 
ment.  Application  should  be  thorough. 
Giles  E.  Padel,  Vice-Pres. , 
HARTE-HANKS  NWSPAPERS 
P.  O.  Box  2171 
San  Antonio,  Texas — 78206 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

CREATIVE  WRITEin  with  administra¬ 
tive  talent ;  assistant  PR  director  for 
national  health  organization.  Reply  to 
Box  177,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 
EXCELLENT  POSITION  for  a  person 
with  a  public  relations  background.  It 
will  afford  the  successful  applicant  an 
opportunity  to  display  abilities  while 
working  with  an  association  in  devel¬ 
oping  and  implementing  an  effective 
public  _  relations  program.  Forward 
resume  to  Western  New  York  Hospital 
Association,  2005  Sheridan  Drive,  Buf- 

falo,  N.Y.— 14223. _ 

DIREXTOR  of  Information  Services  to 
handle  publicity  and  publications  at 
small,  co-educational,  senior  liberal  arts 
college.  Effective  July  1,  1971.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to; 
James  L.  Barrett.  Averett  College,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Va. — 24541. 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC  I 


MALE  MASTER’S  CANDIDATE,  33, 
seeks  Journalism  education  position  fall, 
1971.  Ten  years'  experience  in  editorial, 
advertising,  graphics  and  publications 
design.  Currently  working  with  under¬ 
graduate  reporting,  editing  labs  and 
campus  daily.  Box  267,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

DEVELOPER  of  innovative  community 
newsi>aper  and  photo  courses  teaching 
new  industry  techniques  seeks  demand¬ 
ing  iKJSt  where  15  years’  exiierience  as 
outstanding  editor-publisher  can  help 
build  program  or  department  prestige. 
Kre(iuent  community  service,  news,  ed¬ 
itorial  writing  award-winner.  Founder 
of  successful  daily  and  suburban  week¬ 
lies.  M.S.  Now  teaching:  available 
Sept.  1.  Box  295,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMIMSTRATIVE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  Finance  Of¬ 
ficer:  Versed  in  all  revenue/expense 
departments  of  medium-size  dailies, 
large  weeklies,  radio.  Conversant  in 
letterpress  or  offset  plants  and  conver¬ 
sion  projects.  Accomplished  financial 
background,  computer,  advertising  and 
promotion  experience,  practical  man¬ 
agement  and  organization  philosophy. 
Age  42.  Box  185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
GENERAL  MANAGER  or  sales  man¬ 
ager — 20  years’  experience  with  same 
company  in  highly  competitive  market. 
Age  45.  Box  245,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Age  45.  20  years’  experience  in  news, 
advertising.  circulation,  production, 
personnel,  labor  relations,  budgeting, 
purchasing;  11  years’  at  management 
level;  6  in  offset. 

Honor  J-Grad,  seminars  at  API,  ANPA 
lal)or  relations,  management  sensitiv¬ 
ity.  Marrie<l.  children. 

Presently  business  manager  25-50M 
daily.  Desire  management  opening  by 
July  1.  Complete  resume,  including  top 
references.  Box  273,  Editor  &  PubHsher. 
FULLY  QUALIFIED  publisher,  general 
manager,  ad  director.  Age  48,  27  years’ 
solid  experience  small  dailies.  Selling 
own  publication,  ready  March  1st.  Box 

243.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

FLTLLY  EXPERIENCED 
PUBLISHING  EXECUTIVE 
SEEKS  NEW  CHALLENGES 
Dynamic  young  publishing  executive 
presently  running  successful  publishing 
company  with  heavy  management  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  periodical  pub¬ 
lishing  (circulation/advertising  sales, 
administration,  finance,  planning).  Op¬ 
portunity  a  prime  consideration.  Will 
relocate.  Box  305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wishes  to 
relocate.  10  years’  experience  on  30M 
<laily.  College  gra<luate.  Prefer  Zone 
5.  7,  or  8.  Bo-X  261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

NEED  A  SOLID 
LINAGE  BUILDER? 

Increase  regular  accounts — develop  new 
•ones — plus  newspaper  promotions.  Box 
253,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR/WRITER,  sea¬ 
soned,  top  credentials,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  growth  spot.  Box  48,  Editor  & 
Publishe'". 


COPY  EDITOR  with  command  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  strong,  varied  background 
of  newspaper  experience.  Si>Mializes  in  ( 
editorial  page,  in-depth,  political,  and 
public  affairs  copy.  Mature— dependable.  i 
California,  New  Mexico,  Arizona. 
Southwest  Te.xas.  Box  229,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  goal  of 
newspaperwoman,  17  years’  experience 
suburban  N.Y.  daily;  features,  general, 
religious  page  and  column,  social  edi¬ 
tor.  public  speaking.  Box  217,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher. 

MAN,  24,  wants  rejxirting,  writing 
spot.  Political  Science  M.A.,  journalism 
minor.  Small  town  radio  and  newspaper 
experience.  Prefer  small  daily.  No  mili¬ 
tary  commitment.  Box  226,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TALENT,  INDUSTRY,  EXPERIENCE 
Available  June  (flexible)  for  right  post: 
editor/writer  in  news  or  sports.  If  you 
need  a  quality,  all-phase  pro,  I’m  your 
man.  Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  small  daily.  24.  can 
handle  general  assignment :  seeks  job 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont. 
Box  224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  ENTERTAINMENT 
columnist  and  writer  at  major  daily: 
has  done  layout  and  editing  for  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper.  Box  216,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR — Small  daily  or  weekly  in 
Southwest.  Productive,  dependable  pro 
with  strong,  broad  experience  as  writer 
and  editor.  Capable  of  directing  the 
work  or  doing  it  himself.  Can  cover 
and  write  the  story,  edit  and  head-up 
the  copy,  lay  out  and  make  up  the  page, 
write  the  column  and  the  editorial,  di¬ 
rect  the  staff,  and  make  it  all  look 
easy.  Box  203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PENNEY-WINNING  woman’s  editor 
wants  job  as  women’s  or  newsfeature’s 
reporter-deskman.  Young.talented — will¬ 
ing  to  work.  Box  207,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG.  AMBITIOUS  REPORTER,  3 
years’  mi.xe<l  experience  with  top  col¬ 
legiate  daily.  Can  handle  reporting,  ed¬ 
iting,  wire.  22.  single.  B.S.  Journalism. 
Resume  available  All  zones.  Box  244, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE,  ENTERPRISING:  8  years’ 
experience  in  hard  news  and  supple¬ 
ment  prorluction,  desking,  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  Interested  in  food  editorship.  Box 
271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  CLIMATE  muggier  than 
Central  Park.  Want  Area  8  job  July  1. 
Decade  on  small  and  large  dailies.  Re¬ 
porting.  heads,  editing,  makeup.  Box 
249,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  35,  past  5  years’  as 
associate  erlitor  in  trade  books.  Longs 
to  return  to  first  love:  wire/copy  edit¬ 
ing.  Marrietl :  family;  currently  em¬ 
ployed.  Will  relocate.  Box  304,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  WRITER 
40,  with  editing,  reporting,  layout, 
make-up  experience,  offers  enthusiasm 
and  professionalism  to  your  local  sports 
coverage.  College  grad.  Available  im¬ 
mediately!  Box  301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WILL  DELIVER 

15  years’  news-sports  reporting  experi¬ 
ence — at  reasonable  rate — to  weekly 
seeking  working  editor.  Man/wife  team 
a  possibility.  Prefer  New  England.  Box 
293,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARDEST  WORK  ANYWHERE  in 
nation — 15,000  or  less  daily — wanted  by 
former  Bell  System  executive.  33. 
Working  on  M.  A. /Journalism.  Ready 
August  30.  Box  282,  Editor  &  Publish- 


TRY  ROGER  DOUGHTY 
Nationally  syndicated  by-liner  for  lead¬ 
ing  New  York-based  feature  service 
seeks  writing  spot  where  the  air  is 
breathable  and  the  Penn  Central  isn’t 
the  only  w£^  to  get  to  work.  Eleven 
years’  experience  in  sports,  news,  cur¬ 
rently  entertainment,  at  least  30  years 
worth  of  good  ideas  to  come.  Top 
references,  nationally-proven  results. 
Write  to  ROGER  DOUGHTY,  31  Miller 
Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — 12603. 

JOURNALISM  (BA)  GRADUATE,  fe¬ 
male,  22,  seeks  newspaper  job  starting 
in  June:  will  also  consider  PR.  Prefer 
Zones  1.  2,  5,  9.  Box  279,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  award-winner;  pre¬ 
fer  1-man  situation  :  6  years’  experience 
spot  news.  References.  Bob  Sassanella. 
920  Tunnel  St.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. — 
48060. 

SENSITIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER.  35, 
with  ability  to  relate  to  people  and 
situations  quickly,  desires  position  with 
creative  challenge.  15  years’  experience. 
Married.  Family.  A  live  one!  Box  294. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN— 12  years’ 
in  trade,  6  in  offset— camera  through 
press.  Ph:  (209)  823-2945;  or  write 
Box  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRBSSMAN/STEREOTYPER  wishes  to 
relocate.  Zone  6  or  8 ;  25  years’  exper¬ 
ience  stereotyper  and  pressman,  color, 
all  phases  operation.  Box  1647,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
foreman;  e.\perience<l  in  coordinating 
installation  of  Goss  Metro  (Jffset 
presses.  Background  experience:  8 
years’  in  letterpress,  4  years’  on  large 
offset  daily.  Box  263,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LIBRARIAN — B.S.  Memphis  State  Uni¬ 
versity — M.S.  in  Library  science  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois — 2  years’  cataloging 
experience.  Seeks  work  with  news  agen¬ 
cy.  I.  C.  Teas,  580  Cadraca  Dr.,  #5, 
Memphis,  Tenn — 38122. 

■TOP  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  offi¬ 
cial,  young,  dynamic,  al)out  35,  with 
extensive  experience  working  with 
young  people  and  with  the  disadvant¬ 
aged,  interested  in  challenging  editor¬ 
ship.  Broad  background  in  journalism, 
in  foreign  affairs  and  in  Wall  Street. 
Box  286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATORS-MACHimSTS 

Linotype  Operations  Moving  Europe 
5  LINOTYPE  MACHINISTS  seeking 
liermanent  i>ositions,  together  or  singly, 
approximate  25  years’  experience  each 
in  all  Linotype  models  including  Elek- 
tron  and  tape  operation.  Will  relocate 
for  right  iiosition.  Please  state  offer. 
Box  289,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EXPERIENCED,  who  exercises  ingenu¬ 
ity  on  routine  assignments,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  photo-conscious  daily.  Developes 
own  ideas  for  photo  features.  Box  258, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— 
Newspai>er  or  publications;  TTS  Justi¬ 
fied  or  Computer.  My  salary  from  your 
savings.  Prefer  Florida.  (Shy.  ain’t  I?), 
Box  154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
GENERAL  FOREMAN 
Seeks  similar  or  production  manage¬ 
ment  position  with  progressive  daily. 
References.  Box  99,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

LETT  THIS  UNION  PRO  evaluate  your 
composing  room  toward  a  salary  plus 
guaranteed  savings  management  ar¬ 
rangement.  Metro  or  medium  preferred. 
Strict  confidence.  Box  239,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FOREMAN,  experienced,  efficient,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Know  ITU  law  and  work  well 
with  people.  Available  immediately!  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  213,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

COLLEGE  PR  POST  WANTED 
by  man,  30,  holding  management  PR 
job.  one  of  nation’s  most  famous  com¬ 
panies.  Two  Columbia  degrees.  Major 
daily  newspaper  experience.  Like  PR, 
but  not  for  large  corporation.  Want 
academic  environment.  Box  251,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zona  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  idontweatien 
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VIETNAM  VETERAN  needs  a 


ASPIRING  YOUNG  JOURNALIST 
with  freshly-inked  diploma  seeks  em¬ 
ployment.  Needs  only  experience  to 
■complement  native  genius.  Box  171, 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 


VOTERAN  NEWSMAN  desires  work  as  I  MADRID,  SPAIN  JOB  by  June  1— 
reporter  or  apprentice  copy  editor  in  or  I  woman,  36;  radio,  newspaper,  maga- 
near  large  city.  M.S.  Columbia  J-  zine,  public  relations  background.  Box 
School.  Box  178,  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ARTS  EDITOR,  30,  five  years’  cxiieri- 
ence  as  reporter,  book  editor,  music 
and  drama  critic  with  metro  daily  and 
Sunday.  Top  award.  Box  297,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robrrt  I'.  Brown 


Circulation  increase 


The  remarkable  stability  of 
the  newspaper  business  is 
demonstrated  once  again  by  the 
total  circulation  figures  for  the 
country. 

In  a  year  of  inflationary  pres¬ 
sures  which  saw  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  15-cent  newspaper 
on  a  national  scale,  when  de¬ 
clining  advertising  pressures  in 
some  areas  brought  a  net  de¬ 
cline  of  10  in  the  number  of 
daily  newspapers,  total  daily 
newspaper  circulation  again 
showed  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year. 

These  figures  are  drawn  from 
E&P’s  1971  Year  Book  which  is 
now  on  its  way  to  press. 

The  “Ready  Reckoner”  in  the 
new  Year  Book,  which  is  a 
state-by-state  summary  of  the 
number  of  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  newspapers  with 
their  circulation  totals,  will 
show  that  as  of  Jan.  1,  1971, 
there  were  1,748  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  U.  S.  compared  to 
1,758  the  year  before.  There 
were  17  states  where  there  was 
a  slight  change  upward  or 
downward  in  the  number  of 
dailies.  The  loss  was  mainly  due 
to  the  suspension  of  small 
dailies  in  small  markets.  Some 
of  them  reverted  to  weeklies  or 
three  times  weekly. 

These  newspapers  showed  a 
total  daily  circulation  (as  of 
Post  Office  statements  and  ABC 
figures  at  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber)  62,107,527  compared  to  62,- 
059,589  the  year  before.  This  is 
only  a  gain  of  about  50,000  but 
is  significant,  in  our  opinion,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pressures  that 
were  calculated  to  depress  daily 
circulation  during  the  last  year. 

Those  pressures  did  have  an 
effect  on  Sunday  circulation, 
however. 

With  586  Sundays  being  re¬ 
ported  this  year,  compared  to 
585  last  year,  total  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  declined  from  49,674,- 
847  to  49,216,602  during  the 
year. 

The  number  of  morning 
newspapers  at  the  end  of  1970 
was  .334  compared  to  333  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Total  cir¬ 
culation  for  those  morning 
dailies  was  25,933,783  compared 
to  25,812,063  the  year  before. 

The  number  of  evening  news¬ 
papers  declined  during  the  year 
from  1,443  to  1,429.  Evening 
circulations  declined  slightly 
from  36,247,526  to  36,173,744. 
(The  number  of  morning  and 


evening  newspapers  add  up  to 
more  than  the  total  number  of 
dailies  because  all-day  newspa¬ 
pers  are  counted  in  both  a.m. 
and  p.m.  columns  but  only  once 
in  the  total.  Their  circulation  is 
divided  betw'een  the  a.m.  and 
p.m.  columns.) 

Every  year  there  are  new 
dailies  started,  or  weeklies  con¬ 
verted  into  dailies  in  what  is 
hoped  will  be  a  growth  area. 
Some  make  it.  some  don’t.  The 
fall  out  last  year  was  greater 
than  in  any  recent  year.  But,  it 
should  be  noted  that  at  least 
nine  new  small  dailies  were 
started  and  sunived.  There 
might  have  been  more  than  that 
but  this  figure  is  indicated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  totals. 

With  an  improvement  in 
economic  conditions,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  economics  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing,  during  1971 
there  .should  be  greater  im¬ 
provement  in  all  the  totals  at 
the  end  of  this  year. 


Slaiiford  fellow  ship 
applications  invited 

The  Professional  Journalism 
Fellowship  Progi-am  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  is  now  accep¬ 
ting  applications  for  fellowships 
for  the  1971-72  academic  year. 
Fellowships  are  awarded  for 
two  quarters  (approximately 
October  1  through  March  15)  to 
journalists  from  all  media  with 
at  least  five  years  experience. 
While  at  Stanford,  they  may 
study  in  any  field  except  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  stipend  is  $175  a  week, 
plus  tuition.  Deadline  for  re¬ 
ceipt  of  completed  applications 
is  April  1.  Application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  Director, 
Professional  Journalism  Fellow¬ 
ships,  C-3,  Cypress  Hall,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  Stanford,  Cali¬ 
fornia  94305. 


More  color  luiits 

The  Gadsdeyi  (Ala.)  Times 
has  added  two  new  units  to  its 
Goss  offset  press  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  increasing  the  black 
and  white  capacity  of  the  Times 
by  50  percent.  Frank  Helder- 
man  Jr.,  associate  publisher, 
says  the  two  new  units  will 
make  it  possible  to  use  calor  in 
virtually  all  editions  where 
formerly  it  could  be  used  only 
on  certain  days. 


WINNERS  in  the  Creative  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
receive  awards  from  publisher 
James  H.  Righter,  at  left.  They 
are:  Alden  Schutte,  Rich  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.;  Robert  L.  Mansfield  of 
Lloyd  Mansfield  Co.,  and  James 
E.  Peters  of  Comstock  Advertising. 


Canadian  court 
ends  obscenity  case 

Obscenity  charges  against 
V’ancouver’s  underground  new.s- 
paper  Georgia  Straight  were 
withdrawn  in  an  Edmonton  dis¬ 
trict  court  this  week.  Judge  S. 
V.  Legg  granted  the  Crown 
permission  to  abandon  the  ac¬ 
tion  and  ordered  that  copies 
.seized  by  police  la.st  July  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  publisher. 

Counsel  for  Georgia  Straight 
argued  that  the  government 
must  prosecute  the  charges  be¬ 
cause  the  Bill  of  Rights  gave 
the  publisher  the  right  to  be 
heard  in  court.  Judge  Legg 
ruled  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
applies  to  people  and  not  to 
newspajiers. 

Dan  McLeod,  publisher,  said 
he  would  try  to  collect  some 
compen.sation  for  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  preparing  a  defense 
to  the  charges. 


BLACK-AND-RED  page  ad  for 
Seneca  Mall  merchants  won  first 
prize.  The  ad  was  created  by 
Rich  Advertising  Company. 


Suit  is  dismissed 

A  $1  million  dollar  lawsuit 
filed  against  the  West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Publishing  Co.  and 
its  general  manager,  William 
A.  Townes,  has  been  dismissed 
here  by  Monongalia  County  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  Judge  Marvin  R. 
Kiger.  The  suit  was  filed  against 
the  company,  which  publishes 
Morgantown’s  two  daily  news¬ 
papers,  last  year  by  two  .Monon¬ 
galia  County  men,  S.  J.  Angotti 
and  Mike  Nagro  Jr. 
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AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  20036  •  (202)393-3456 
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Editor  £ 
Publisher 


Space  reservation  deadline  March  12; 
copy  or  plates  March  18. 


Exclusive  features,  latest  data  on  linage,  availability 
and  growth,  plus  color-accented  editorial  content  .  .  . 
an  outstanding  climate  for  your  1971  color  promotion. 

Reserve  your  space  now  in  this  important  issue  . .  . 

.  a  quality  stimulus  that  can  result  in  direct  dollar  return  to  all 
ROP  color  newspapers,”  says  a  leading  advertising  agency  executive. 


Printed  in  US. A. 


850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


The  Rocky  Mountain  News  is  one  reason... 
01,408  daily  subscribers  and  a  lot  more  readers 


There  must  be  a  reason  why  Denver’s  morning 
tabloid  ranks  20th  in  the  nation  for  retail  adver- 


generated  by  our  newspaper  cannot  be  measured 
In  pure  statistics.  Ask  our  offices  for  more  details. 


tising,  morning  newspapers.  Subscribers,  plus  a 
lot  more  readers. 


That’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  continues  its  upward  spiral.  There  are 


There  must  be  a  reason  why  Denver’s  morning 
tabloid  ranks  17th  in  the  nation  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  morning  newspapers.  Subscribers,  plus 
a  lot  more  readers. 

There  must  be  a  reason  why  Denver’s  morning 
tabloid  ranks  13th  in  the  nation  for  department 
store  advertising,  morning  newspapers.  Sub¬ 
scribers,  plus  a  lot  more  readers. 

There  must  be  a  reason  why  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  has  subscribers,  plus  a  lot  more  readers. 
Advertisers  tell  us  that  the  customer  reaction 


others.  201,408*  of  them  daily  and  219,489*’ 
Sunday. 

*Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
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